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DIVIDED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


Treat it rough--put it through a 
commando course, if you like 
International dough comes up smil- 
ing. The severe handling in your 
shop isn't anywhere near what it 
gets in the INTERNATIONAL bakery 
and laboratory. We go to extremes 
in our tests to insure ample toler- 
ance. This is quality insurance for 
your products - Important today! 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon - Minute Man 


TEXAS ‘WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer « Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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THE RIVER THAT 
KEPT A 
BAKER GUESSING 


TRUE 
STORIES OF 
PILLSBURY 
SERVICE 
NO. 1 





3 Grabbing his hat, he rushed to the 
city water works. A few pertinent 

For a number of years, one of the finest ‘ questions directed to the chemist in 

medium-sized bakeries in Ohio had been charge confirmed his diagnosis. An un- 
having trouble with sticky dough. Various ex- PA announced change in the filtration of the 
pedients had been tried, at one time or an- - river water had set up an unsuspected 
other, to solve its problem. But the dough re- “ chemical reaction in the bakery’s for- 
mained sticky. Meanwhile and this is sig- . — 4 mula. One simple change of one ingre- 
nificant — a river flowed serenely through the i nh dient and the mysterious stickiness dis- 
town. i * 





appeared. 


4 The river still rolls along through the town — its puri- 
fied water still flows through the mains into the bakery. 
, But there is no more sticky dough trouble plaguing that 
Z Finally, a representative of Pillsbury’s Bakery Produc- bakery. 
tion Service was called in. He looked over the equip- 
ment. He studied the shop’s bread formula. He checked its 
production methods. Then, drawing upon his broad tech- 
nical knowledge of gluten reaction and fermentation, he 
made a shrewd guess as to the cause of the stickiness. This is just one example, from the Pillsbury files, of 
how Pillsbury’s Bakery Production Service gives 
bakers a lift with their individual production prob- 
lems. Staffed with experts of long and varied experi- 
ence, and having at its disposal up-to-date labora- 
tories and commercial bakery equipment for testing 
purposes, this department is at your service when 
needed. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 
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The open secret of why these great Alva flours 
do such a grand job in the bakery is because of 


their being milled from wheat grown on these 





vigorous new lands of the high plains country in 
western Oklahoma and the Texas and Oklahoma 
Panhandles. Other less advantageously situated 
millers pay premiums for these wheats. Out here 
both we and our bakery customers take them 
and the fine flour they insure just as a matter of 


course. 


Alva Flours Are the “Pure Quill’ 
oN 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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FLOURS 


Every line of food shoppers waiting to have their 


coupons checked emphasizes the lack of restraint 
on flour. 





Every housewife is certain to turn more and more 










to foods baked from flour in her family’s dietary. 


Every distributor can take up a large part of his 
declining turn-over by putting greater emphasis 
on flour. 


Flour points the way for the dealer. 


“1-H” Will Supply the 
“Quality Power”’ to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Every type of quality flour for 


DEPENDABLE 
SHOP PERFORMANCE 








THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
MILLING VIRGIN WHEAT FROM THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 





Serving the Bakers of America for over 58 years 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


Millers of PIKES PEAK FLOUR for bakers and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


INCREASE YOUR BREAD BUSINESS AS 
A SERVICE TO THE WHOLE NATION 


Every baker who makes a better quality, 
better looking, better tasting loaf of 
bread is contributing to the winning of 


Flour Milling Capacity the war. For bread capably takes the 
5000 Sacks place of most of the ‘energy foods 
Grain Storage Capacity which are scarce and being rationed. 


1,000,000 Bushels 


As the months go by people will want 
more and more bread. 









Let’s all join up in making the best flour 
WMAIIIY and the best bread we can and so help 


Mire eh wy) 4 the nation while also helping ourselves. 
\ COMPANY S 
* 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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FLOATING FLOUR MILLS 


OME, which produced the water- 
R mill of Vitruvius, also originated 
in a later period the floating mill. 
The former was 


in the 
a device 


a contrivance adopted 
latter 


exigencies of 


interests of peace, and the 
executed in the 
war. Janiculum, the special locality of 
the ordinary watermills, was also that of 
the first floating mill, a later development 
of which is the subject of this week’s 
cover picture, painted by the celebrated 


American water color artist, Harry Fenn. 
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In the 
of a siege 


year 536, Rome, in the course 
by the 
being reduced to the verge of starvation 
by the interception of the water supply- 
ing the mills of 


Goths under Vitiges, 


Janiculum, the com- 
mander of the garrison, Belisarius, a man 
of ready resource, 
float on the Gibbon makes no 
allusion to the invention, merely remark- 
ing (not quite correctly) that 
tual were the precautions of the Roman 
general, that the waters of the Tiber still 


devised a mill to 


Tiber. 


“so effec- 
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continued to give motion to the mills.” 
But the historian Procopius, 
writing within half a century after the 
event itself, furnishes an interesting ac- 
count of the circumstance: 


ancient 


“When the water was cut off and the 
mills stopped, and cattle could not grind, 
the city was deprived of food, and pro- 
vision could scarcely 
But 
man, devised a remedy 


be found for the 
Belisarius, an ingenious 
for the distress. 
Below the bridge across the Tiber, which 


horses. 
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OLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (; 


ANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 
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arches to the walls of Janiculum, he ex- 
tended ropes, well fastened across the 
river from bank to bank. To these he 
affixed two boats of equal size, two feet 
apart, at a spot where the current flowed 
with the greatest velocity under the 
arches; and placing large millstones in 
one of the boats, he suspended the ma- 
chines by which they were turned in the 
water space between. He also contrived, 
at certain intervals on the river, other 
machines of the like kind, and these being 
put in motion by the force of the water, 
drove as many mills as were necessary 
to grind food for the city.” 

The experiment was rewarded with 
complete success, and by providing booms 
to fend off the logs and dead _ bodies 
which the enraged Goths floated down 
the stream for entangling with the wheels 
of the new mills, these contrivances were 
made to grind till the discomfited Goths 
retired. So notable an event thorougiily 
established the fame of boat-mills at 
Rome, where, till quite recent times, 1 ey 
were to be seen moored near the old 
site of the mills of Belisarius at the 
bridge of Janiculum. 

In one of the accompanying illust ra- 
tions appears a sketch of the celebra!ed 
Sixtus IV, and, 
mill near a slip 


bridge as restored by 


in the foreground, a 
pier, down which mules carrying sacks 
Another ill 
is partially visible on the opposite side 
of the river. 


of grain are being driven. 


In each case the water- 
wheel, not clearly seen in the picture, is 
placed upon a barge or pontoon along- 
side the mill-hurst. 

Among the earliest evidences of flo:t- 
those 
beat-mills of Venice in the tenth 
These mills 


ing mills derived from Rome are 
of the 
century. “righted themsel\ es 
by the ebb and flow of the tide every six 
hours, the wheels changing their position 
to meet the altered run of the current.” 
various con- 
tinental charters of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries under the designations 


Floating mills occur in 


molendinum navale, ship mill, and molen- 
loose or movable niill. 
In the First Crusade it appears to have 
been floating mills which were destroyed 
by the troops of Peter the Hermit at 
Nissa, in Bohemia: 


dinum pendens, 


“Seven mills uncer 
the bridge in the river they burnt «nd 
sank.” 

A French manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, in the British Museum, a Ronn 
d’ Alexandre, preserves in the guise of 
imaginary “Mills of Babylon” of about 
the year 360 B.C., a representation of 
French floating mills of the date of the 
manuscript. An accompanying illustri- 
tion comprises part of a miniature 
picting the city of Babylon, wherein i a 
Gothic 
turrets, and representing doubtless t'ie 


castle surmounted by towers aiid 
great Temple of Belus, is seated N: 
tanebus, King of Egypt. In the portion 
of the drawing shown appears “the bali 
gardens” on an island near the cit’, 
and hard by is “the river of Frate a: 
the mills which are there.” Two mi 
hursts are shown, erected amidships up 
boats having high prows 
water-wheel 


and sterns, t 
of each, driven by ti: 
stream, projecting over the side in 
manner giving to the vessels some quai 
resemblance to modern  paddle-wh« 
steamers. 

There were floating mills on the Seine 
in the reign of Louis VII (1137-80), anc 
the type remained as the principal mils 
of Paris till the sixteenth century. !" 
maps of the city at various dates durin¢ 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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FISHER 


Sree 


FLOURING MiLLs Company 


SEATTLE 
ALLEN 


. 8. ALLE 
VICE Presiognt 


June 25, 194 
Mr. J. D. Richards ' 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Mr. Richards: 


June 1, 1911, 32 years a 

. , il, gO, Our company st 

to grind flour and it was my duty to place ee ee 
with your manager, Mr. McAusland. 


I remember the fine service at that time. 


On June 10 of this year, one of the Government 
agencies phoned that they were urgently in need of 40,000 
bags of flour, double sacked, by the 12th of June for ship- 


ment by steamer for one of our Allies. 
This was very short notice. 


I knew that we could make the ned but = a 
e if "Bemis" could deliver the bags. our ansW 
that on account of the urgency you felt sure that you could. 


You delivered the bags on time —— the same good 


service. | 
hanks and appreciation to all 


t 
Please extend our boreal war service. 


that were responsible. It wa 
Yours very truly, 


ee Ts 


WSA/rr 





~ 






“4 7 oe 


me GEMIS BAGS 


P CMS ig, S 
ite) 


EMIS BRO. 7 Ves co 








We're mighty proud of Mr. Allen’s letter, not only because it 
refers to a Bemis contribution to the war effort, but because 
it brings out an 85-year-old feature of Bemis service ... the 


sincere desire to give utmost cooperation. 


Today, wartime handicaps may sometimes make deliveries 
slow but we assure every Bemis customer no effort to meet 


your needs will be too great. 
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LARABEE 
FLOURS 


FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE 
SOFT FLOURS 


* DIXIE DREAM 








* HONEY QUEEN 






THE BAKER 
WHO USES LARABEE FLOURS 
HAS FEWER WORRIES 


You have the assurance of a dependable and adequate source of 
supply—the year ’round—when you use LARABEE FLOURS. 

You benefit by the ability of LARABEE’S mills and organ- 
ization to serve you—capabl y—under any and all conditions. 

You know that LARABEE FLOURS-—by experience and by 
reputation—are uniformly good in their performance accord- 
ing to brands and type. And so you have no further worries 
about the flours you use—when they’re LARABEE FLOURS. 

Your Larabee representative will give you detailed infor- 
mation about the specifications and baking characteristics of 


these dependable LARABEE FLOURS. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF KANSAS CITY, MO. * 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY * 
Communications Time is 


General Offices * Minneapolis Vital to the War Effort 


Buffalo Flour * * * 


Commander Milling Company Larabee Flour Mills Company 


s Corporation 
Minneapolis Kansas City uffa * 
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OPA Boosts Mark-upon Enriched Flour 


— 





DIFFERENTIAL 17c 


SACK FOR NEW 


ENRICHMENT STANDARD ON OCT. 1 


pdieniiiaie 
Statement Implies Bakers Will Be Allowed to Enrich by Methods 
of Their Own Choice—27c Sack Allowed for Addition 
of Optional Ingredients 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Complying with 
the request of the milling industry to 
revise the flour price control regulation 
upward to take care of the increased 
costs of greater enrichment Oct. 1, the 
Office of Price Administration 
amended MPR 296 to allowed 
and blenders of enriched plain flour an 
additional 7c sack over the present 10c 
allowance for the old enrichment levels. 
An additional 14c sack over the present 
18c is allowed for enrichment of flours 
to the new standards that include cal- 
cium, vitamin D, and wheat germ, the 
optional ingredients. 

This makes the total mark-up 
enrichment 17c sack for the required 
ingredients and 27c sack for required 
plus optional ingredients. 


has 
millers 


for 


Significance is attached to the final 
paragraph of OPA’s announcement which 
stated that “This product does not reach 
the public as such and bread prices will 
not be increased at this time as a result 
of this action.” 

Trade sources interpret this wording 
to mean that bakers will be permitted to 
do their own enriching by any acceptable 
method they choose, and that it marks 
the abandonment of the proposed gov- 
ernmental order requiring enrichment of 
all flour at the mill, on which WFA 
officials have been struggling for over a 
month. OPA officials would not elab- 
orate on the statement, but the sentence 
presumably means that family flour will 
be the only type on which the increased 
enrichment cost is expected to be actual- 
ly effective. 

While no indication has been forth- 
coming from WFA officials on what 
action they intend to take on making 
mandatory the enrichment of all flour at 
the mill, it is generally believed that the 
project has been at least temporarily 
suspended and will not be revived unless 
there is evidence that all bread is not 
being enriched as required by Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1, No doubt the 
matter of cost was an element of con- 
sideration. 

It is evident that on the full basis 
of 1714c for enrichment of 100 lbs of 
flour, enriched flour would be substan- 
tially more expensive than the tablet 
method of enrichment by bakers which 
is about 10@l1lc for an _ equivalent 
amount, varying with the type of flour 
used and the amount of riboflavin in 
the tablet. 

On the other hand, competitive condi- 
tions, of course, could have the practical 
effect of lowering the differential of 
enriched flour over unenriched at the 
cost of returns to the miller. And in the 
case of a prolonged price squeeze, a 
miller with lower than average cost of 
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enrichment might be in a position to 
make sales of enriched flour at the ceil- 
ing after he could no longer sell unen- 
riched flour. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
the 
becomes effective Oct. 1, 


In announcing upward revision 


which OPA 
said: 

“Millers and blenders of enriched flour 
will be allowed an additional 7c cwt 
over the 10c cwt they now are allowed 
above maximum prices for unenriched 
flour Federal Security 
Administration requirements on enriched 
flour go into effect Oct. 1. 

“FSA announced recently that its 
Definition and Standard of Identity for 
enriched flour had been changed to re- 
quire substantially higher vitamin and 
mineral content. 

“Enriched flour has been permitted to 
sell at 10c ewt (or 20c bbl) above maxi- 
mum prices for unenriched flour and 
the additional 7c will make the en- 
riched flour 17¢ ewt above the maximum 


when the new 


prices for the unenriched. This repre- 
sents ingredient costs plus extra expense 
and labor involved in the enriching proc- 
ess. 

“This taken through 
Amendment No. 8 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 296 (Flour from Wheat, 
Semolina and Farina, Sold by Millers 
and Blenders). 

“This product does not reach the pub- 
lic as such and bread prices will not be 


action was 


increased at this time as a result of this 
action.” 
OFFICIAL 
The official text of OPA’s amendment 
No. 8 to MPR 296 is as follows: 


“Maximum Price Regulation No. 
amended in the following respects: 

1. In 8 1351.1666, Appendix A, VII, the 
text of paragraph (c) (i) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(i) The maximum prices for flour from 
wheat enriched in accordance with the 
specifications for enriched flour as provided 
in subparagraph (a) of § 15.010 of the defi- 
nition and standard of identity, as now or 
hereafter promulgated by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, delivered at specific 
destinations shall be the applicable maxi- 
mum prices as set forth in this Appendix 
A, plus an increase at the rate of lic per 
hundredweight. 

2. In §$ 1351.1666, Appendix A, VII, the 
text of paragraph (c) (ii) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(ii) The maximum prices for flour from 
wheat enriched in accordance with sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c) and (d) of § 15.010 
of the definition and standard of identity, 
as now or hereafter promulgated by the 
Federal Security Administrator, delivered at 
specific destinations shall be the applicable 
maximum prices as set forth in this Ap- 
pendix A, plus an increase at the rate of 
27c per hundredweight. 

This amendment shall 
Oct. 1, 1943. 

(56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong; E. O. 9250, 7 F. R. 7871; E. O. 9328, 
8 F. R. 4681.) 

Issued this 24th day of September, 1943. 

PRENTISS M. BROWN, 
Administrator. 


TEXT 


296 is 


become effective 








BREAD STANDARDS STAND PENDING 
COMMITTEE STUDY OF SOY FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)#®-The 
Federal Security Agency will take no 
action on the proposed bread standards 
announced in tentative form Aug. 3 and 
promptly protested by the organized 
the 


Council makes a report on the advisa- 


bakers, until National Research 
bility of authorizing small percentages 
of soya flour, cottonseed flour and pea- 
nut flour to be added to the bread mix. 


Processors of these flours have asked the 


food and drug agency to reopen the 
hearings on bread standards. The ques- 
tion was put up to the committee on 
cereals of NRC, which appointed a small 
committee headed by Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams to investigate the question and 
recommend some action to FSA. 

The committee is expected to report 
its findings within a week or so on 
whether or not it would be advisable 
to reopen the hearings for the _ testi- 
mony of the protein flour groups. 








SOFT WINTER WHEAT PRICE TOP 
STRIKES NEW PERIOD OF DELAY 


Fundamental Policy Decisions Apparently Holding Up Announce- 
ment by OPA—Washington Opinion Sticks to 
Belief in Ultimate Issuance of Ceiling 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Further delay in 
the long awaited soft red winter wheat 
ceiling is now in prospect although gov- 
ernment officials a week ago indicated 
that the ceiling was ready for 
nouncement. 


an- 


While no explanation has been given 
for the faliure to promulgate the ceil- 
ing, it is known that the War Food Ad- 
ministration is holding up the soft wheat 
ceiling which was written and signed by 
the Office of Price Administration 
some time ago. 

WFA’s hold-up of the soft wheat ceil- 
ing regulation is attributed to the pre- 
vailing view in agricultural circles that 
the producer must be protected and that 
the processor is able to “take the rap.” 
This is directly in conflict with the 
OPA view, which based the downward 
revision of wheat prices on the price 
control law which specifically says that 
reasonable margins must be extended to 
the miller and handlers and this view has 
been supported by the Federal Trade 
Commission’s study on miller’s cost fac- 
tors. 

Part of the hesitancy is probably due 
to the fact that the soft winter wheat 
crop is short. In the past where crop 
failures have occurred, such as ‘the east- 
ern peach, pear and apple crops, OPA 
either delayed the issuance of price con- 
trol until the short crop had moved at 
compensating high prices or did not 
issue any form of control. In the price 
maximums issued last week for alfalfa 
and clover seed, OPA took official rec- 
ognition of serious damage sustained 
by these crops and fixed maximum prices 
above parity requirements to compen- 
sate the growers for losses. 

In the case of soft red winter wheat 
such a policy could hardly be estab- 
lished without defeating the purpose of 
bringing into equilibrium the price of 
wheat and the flour ceiling. Anyway, 
the soft wheat ceiling, if anounced now, 
would not have much effect on the pres- 
ent grop, as only a minor portion of the 
soft winter wheat total is believed to 


be still in first hands, while a period 
of time was supposed to be provided 
before the effective date to help millers 
and others who purchased wheat at 
prices above the proposed ceiling basis. 

In view of these facts and the already 
long delay, there is some belief that 
there will be no soft wheat ceiling issued, 
particularly if there is any prospect of 
early subsidy for all types of wheat 
milling when the entire problem of dis- 
parity between wheat and flour ceilings 
could be considered at once. Washing- 
ton opinion, however, sticks to the be- 
lief that a soft wheat ceiling will be 
issued. 

The 
probably 


soft 
not be 


squeeze wheat millers 
will completely _ re- 
moved until OPA’s flour price advisory 
committee is set up and brought to 
Washington to give added _ industrial 
support to OPA’s position that when 
grains get out of line some official relief 
must be granted to avoid stoppage of 
essential foods getting to the ultimate 
consumer. This committee will be rep- 
resentative in character with large and 


on 


small mills having membership and an 
effort has been made to include mill 
executives in intimate touch with the 
price situation. Announcement of names 
of members official 
flour millers who have been invited to 
serve. 


await consent of 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND FEEDMEN 
PLAN OCTOBER MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—New England feedmen 
will meet at the Hotel Manger, North 
Station, Boston, Oct. 27. Programs may 
be obtained from Raymond T. Parkhurst, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
It is anticipated that one or more speak- 
ers will be present from Washington, 
D. C. A poultry and dairy nutrition 
and management forum will be conduct- 
ed. Luncheon reservations should be 
made with Errol F. Cook, Allied Min- 
erals, Inc., West Chelmsford, Mass. 
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Canadian Government Stops 
Wheat Trading at Winnipeg 


WHEAT BOARD TAKES OVER STOCKS 
OF CASH PRODUCT 


—<—p—— 


Government Acts Because of “Unusual Circumstances Surround- 
ing Market”—Initial Advance of $1.25 Bu Announced by 
Government—To Buy Cash Wheat at Sept. 27 Prices 


Winnirvec, Man.—Wheat trading on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has been 
suspended and the Canadian Wheat 
Board has taken over the complete mar- 
keting of Canada’s major cereal grain. 
The sweeping steps taken by the federal 
government to deal with “unusual cir- 
cumstances surrounding the marketing 
of Canadian wheat at the present time” 
was announced by Trade Minister Mac- 
Kinnon Sept. 28. ; 

The government also announced the 
payment to producers of an initial ad- 
vance of $1.25 bu for wheat, basis No. 1 
northern, in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and payment on_partici- 
pation certificates held by growers who 
delivered wheat to the board in the years 
since 1940, and now stand to benefit 
by the increases in wheat prices in re- 
cent months. 

Following discontinuance of wheat 
trading, effective Sept. 28, the wheat 
board is taking over all stocks of cash 
wheat at the closing prices of Sept. 27. 

The initial advance by the board to 
producers on authorized deliveries, effec- 
tive Sept. 28, and for the balance of 
the current crop year and for the entire 
crop year of 1944-45, compares with 90c 
bu for the past two crop years. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has been 
empowered to purchase for government 
account all unsold wheat stocks in com- 
mercial positions in the Dominion, in- 
cluding wheat held in 1940-41 and 1942- 
43 Canadian Wheat Board crop accounts, 
on the bas's of closing prices on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Sept. 27. 

Mr. MacKinnon stated because of un- 


ucual circumstances surrounding the 
marketing of Canadian wheat under 
present conditions, the change in wheat 
policy was necessary. Transportation 
difficulties had interfered with the nor- 
mal function of the Winnipeg market 
and farmers had not been able to benefit 
fully from the rising prices, the state- 
ment said, 

Mr. MacKinnon pointed out that it 
will likely take some time to make the 
necessary arrangements for the final 
closing out of outstanding futures con- 
tracts and take over all unsold stocks 
of cash at the closing prices of Sept. 27. 
Until further notice no export sales may 
be made. 

All purchases of wheat from produc- 
ers on an open market basis were dis- 
continued effective Sept. 28. The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board will provide elevator 
compan'es with price lists for purchases 
of wheat from producers as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Producers can continue to deliver 
wheat to country elevators under estab- 
lished quotas and advances may be made 
by elevator companies pending the estab- 
lishment of definite initial prices for all 
grades on the new basis. 

Export sales from now on will be 
made out of wheat delivered to the 
board, 

¥ ¥ 
Domestic Markets React 


Domestic grain’markets reacted strong- 
ly to the closing of the Winn‘peg ex- 
change. the Minneapolis December wheat 
option advancing 14,¢ bu. 





Drouth States of Southwest 
Given Priority on Feed Wheat 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Drouth-stricken 
states in the Southwest have been given 
a priority on federally owned stocks of 
wheat for feed in order to offset in so 
far as possible the acute shortage of 
feed created in part by the unfavorable 
weather. However, CCC officials point 
out that even though the Southwest will 
be favored in feed wheat deliveries, other 
areas are not to be cut off. The re- 
quirements of the drouth zone will be 
met first and the demands of other areas 
allotted as best possible. 

New crop soybeans will also be ear- 
marked for crushing in the southwestern 
states to offset the cottonseed meal short- 
age. 

The drouth counties designated by the 
WEA are: 


Arkansas: All counties, 

Oklahoma: All counties except Cimarron, 
Texas, Beaver. 

Kansas: Ford, Clark, Kiowa, Comanche, 
Barber, Harper, Cherokee. 

Missouri: Jasper, Newton, 
Barry, Stone. 


McDonald, 


Mississippi: Attala, Winston, Oktibbeha, 
Choctaw, Clay, Itawamba, Tishomingo, Al- 
corn, Prentiss, Lee, Tippah, Union, Pon- 
totoc, Chickasaw, Webster, Calhoun, Lafay- 
ette, Marshall, DeSoto, Tate, Panola, Yalo- 
busha, Grenada, Montgomery, Carroll, Tal- 
lahatchie, Quitman, Tunica, Bentun, Monroe. 

Tennessee: Lauderdale, Tipton, Shelby, 
Haywood, Fayette, Crockett, Hardeman, 

Texas: Wichita, Archer, Young, Throck- 
morton, Stephens, Eastland, Comanche, 
Erath, Palo Pinto, Jack, Clay, Montague, 
Wise, Parker, Hood, Somervell, Johnson, 
Tarrant, Denton, Cooke, Dallas, Kaufman, 

The new program for feed wheat was 
announced as the CCC reported that the 
program in September has been operat- 
ing at a higher sales rate than in the 
preceding two months. Sales through 
Sept. 11 amounted to 17,300,000 bus, or 
at the monthly rate of about 52,000,000 
bus, compared with the July-August rate 
of 44,000,000 bus. 

Since the resumption of the sales pro- 
gram on July 1, and up tu Sept. 11, 
105,300,000 bus have been sold, leaving 
federally owned stocks at 131,000,000 
bus. The actual stock reduction was 





moderate, being but 4,000,000 bus under 
holdings of Sept. 1, since the acquisition 
of wheat from domestic purchases and 
from Canada made up the principal dif- 
ference between the wheat sold and 
stocks remaining on Sept. 11. 
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LESS RED TAPE FOR 
EXPORTING MILLERS 


~<o— 





Millers Free to Sell Directly to Buyers 
in Latin America Under 
New Rule 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—There 
will be less unwinding of government 
red tape in the export movement of 
flour to 16 Latin American countries 
and exporting millers may benefit con- 
siderably thereby following the recent 
appointment of Leo T. Crowley as chief 
of the new Office of Foreign Economic 
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Administration, into which the Office of 
Economic Warfare has been absorbed. 

Mr. Crowley’s first action was to an- 
nounce modifications in export control 
for shipments to 16 Latin American 
republics to become effective Oct. 1. 
Under the new scheme millers will he 
free to sell their products directly to 
buyers in these countries. Other changes 
include additional steps in simplifying 
export control through the elimination 
of a number of questions on license aj- 
plication forms. 

General Manager W. T. McArthur, of 
the Flour Millers Export Association, 
believes that eventually the flour export 
situation will be considerably benefited 
by this action and that ultimately addi- 
tional markets for American flour will 
be found in European and Asiatic areas. 
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W. H. MEINECKE TO WICHITA FALLS 

W. H. Meinecke now is milling super- 
intendent of the Wichita Falls, Texas, 
plant of the Southwestern Division of 
General Mills, Inc. He was, until Se): 
1, a miller in the El Reno, Okla., plant 
of the same firm. Mr. Meinecke w 
graduated from the Department of Mi!!- 
ing Industry, Kansas State College, in 
1941. 





GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS HIT 
FEDERAL CONTROL IN SUPPLY CRISIS 


Annual Meeting Attracts Large Attendance in Effort to Solve 
Trade Problems—J. L. Welsh Named 
New President 


By Harvey E. Yantis and Maurice Johnson 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Although scheduled 
as a conference of officers, directors and 
committee members rather than a for- 
mal convention, the annual meeting of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association in St. Louis Sept. 26 and 27 
drew close to 300 of the organization’s 
membership. All delegates were anxious 
to find out what others thought of the 
situation in grain and feed, which indis- 
putably is one of crisis. 

Group conferences, mostly in closed 
meetings, largely made up the program. 
There were two general sessions, how- 
ever, one concerned with feed prob- 
lems and the other a panel discussion 
on grain. 

In the feed session one of the interest- 
ing discussions centered around the 
greaily increased practice of selling a 
disproportionate volume of millfeed and 
other feeds l.c.l. which it was claimed 
had added to handling costs and placed 
a difficult burden on orthodox methods 
of distribution. Many of the feed han- 
dlers present indicated a belief that 
flour mills and other processors catered 
to the lLe.l. business in order to gain 
the premium of $1 ton allowed for small 
lot sales by OPA regulations. A _ mill- 
ing company representative effectively 
stopped this line of reasoning finally 
with the statement that no flour mill 
could show a profit on handung such 
sales at only $1 over the car lot price. 
He explained that the sale of flour nec- 
essarily was the first concern of a flour 
mill. In present circumstances when 
feed demand is beyond suppl'es, millers 
naturally would uce mixed car offerings 
as a spur to flour sales. This, he be- 
lieved, was the cause of a decrease in 


car lot offerings of millfeed, rather than 
the l.c.l. premium. 

Atherton Bean, acting chief of the 
Grain and Feed Section of OPA, who 
was a guest at the meeting, said that 
he considered this an industry problem 
that should not be subject to govern- 
ment regulations. He recommended that 
it be ironed out by conferences between 
processors and distributors. 

Frank Boling, vice chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council, drew a_pessi- 
mistic picture of the feed supply situa- 
tion between now and the 1944 harvests. 
He estimated that feed supplies per 
animal unit are 15% below those of 
the current year, with feed wheat sales 
being reduced and with nothing appar- 
ently being done to correct the malad- 
justment in corn and other grain distri- 
bution. He predicted that some areas 
of the country such as the northeaster 
and southeastern states would be in dir: 
straits within a few months. The: 
views were confirmed by Max Col 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, rep 
resenting the Northeast, and Emor 
Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlante. 
representing the Southeast. 

S. L. Rice, retiring president of th 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso 
ciation, in opening the first general ses 
sion, emphasized particularly the govern 
ment policies that have retarded foo 
production and distribution. He als: 
criticized strongly the favoritism show: 
by the federal government to co-opera 
tives, especially in the matter of taxa 
tion. The association does not inten 
to fight co-operatives as such, he said. 
but it believes that thoze groups shoul 
conduct their business on the same basis 
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a§ private companies. The association 
plans to carry on a campaign for tax 
equality, he said. 

At a luncheon meeting, LeRoy D. 
Godfrey, head of the grain department 
of corn Products Refining Co., Chicago, 
talked at length about the present corn 
confusion and crisis. First the speaker 
traced the history of corn ceilings and 
their effect corn and 
then he outlined the prospects for the 
coming year when about 350,000,000 bus 


upon commerce, 


corn must flow into commercial channels 
to keep the food program alive, and 
300,000,000 bus more will exchange hands 
among farmers. 

Afternoon discussions dealt with gov- 
ernment interference in grain handling. 
The substance of the talks was that no 
ceiling at all on corn or other grains 
would do more to further production 
and promote the welfare in these critical 
times than to attempt to make the pres- 
ent ceiling or a substitute perform ade- 
quately. 

J. F. Leahy, chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, asked, as most of 
the other speakers did, for little more 
than a fair chance for the grain trade 
to compete with governmental agencies 
and their subsidized co-operatives. In 
other words, if the administration would 
tax these competing agencies equally with 
the grain industry, and show no special 
patronage, the grain trade would take 
its own chances on survival. 


H. M. Stratton, president of the Strat- ~ 


ton Grain Co., Milwaukee, and head of 
the Terminal Elevators Grain Merchants 
Association, deplored the disappearance 
of merchandising, which he termed the 
life blood of grain commerce. He men- 
tioned also that feed wheat prospects, 
not only for the feed man, but for the 
elevator operators as well, were slim 
from now on. 

S. W. Wilder, president of the Wilder 
Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
chairman of the National Country Ele- 
vator Committee; Frank C. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Bell-Trimble Grain Co., 
Omaha, and others, asked for nothing 
more than an even break with govern- 
mental agencies and a lifting of the corn 
ceilings to allow this essential grain to 
go where it now is desperately needed. 

Philip R. O’Brien, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, followed the 
same general theme in his banquet ad- 
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Wheat-Flour Squeeze Tightens 
With Sales Chances Narrowing 


The continued slow but steady upward 
trend in wheat, accelerated a little by 
halting of grain trading in Canada, and 
continued feed grain strength, pulled the 
clamps somewhat tighter on flour mill- 
ers caught between fixed flour prices 
and rising raw material costs. The dead- 
ening effects of this squeeze spread over 
a wider area this week, as both cash 
premiums and wheat futures advanced, 
gains amounting to 2@3c bu. 

As far as bakery flours are concerned 
the only area in which any volume of 
flour sales can be made consists of the 





dress and added that regulation would 
be cheerfully endured if it were to has- 
ten the successful end of the war, but in 
his opinion increasing regulation by the 
government is not achieving that end. 

Hugh A. Butler, U. S. senator from 
Nebraska, formerly a partner of the 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, de- 
clared that because of the war it was 
necessary for him to vote for some re- 
strictions, but that in principle he agreed 
with the grain men’s philosophy. The 
senator said the most practical road to 
reform is through the ballot. 

The meetings were well attended and 
filled with discussion over the failure 
of feed to reach the needy areas and the 
prospects of a calamity in the entire 
food program. 

New officers elected were: J. L. Welsh, 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co,, Omaha, presi- 
dent; H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
first vice president; Charles G. Robin- 
son, Scruggs-Robinson Co., Memphis, 
second vice president; A. F. Hopkins, 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, third vice 
president. The latter is a newly created 
office necessitated by the rapid expan- 
sion of the group which now numbers 
more than 6,000 members. Ray B. Bow- 
den, executive vice president, was re- 
elected. 

S. L. Rice, retiring two-term president 
of the association, was presented with 
a handsome set of silver candelabra by 
the members. 





Milk Subsidy Seen as Pattern 
for Bread and Flour Problem 


D. C.—The War Food 
Administration’s announced intention of 
setting up a subsidy to dairymen of 
from 25c to 50c ewt on their milk pro- 
duction between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31 is 
being watched with -interest by the 
grain-flour-bread industries, for it is 
generally recognized that the milk sub- 
sidy pattern will be copied for milling 
and baking use. 


WASHINGTON, 


Although Congress has been vociferous 
in its objections to the subsidy plan for 
agricultural commodities, the WFA _ has 
already taken the first steps in setting 
up a subsidy system to combat a threat- 
ened further decrease in milk produc- 
tion which has been growing since last 
fall. 

The plan of the WFA for milk would 
cost about $100,000,000. Congres pre- 
fers increases in bottled milk prices and 


spokesmen declare that funds for the 
milk subsidy will be withheld. Consid- 
erable importance is attached to this ex- 
pression, since Congress must soon vote 
on the future of the CCC and must pro- 
vide the funds necessary to operate that 
agency. The CCC will pay the milk 
subsidy and soon the WFA will have to 
seek a billion-dollar authorization for 
the CCC to use in support price pro- 
grams and. other subsidies and for con- 
tinuing the dairy subsidy after Dec. 31, 
when present funds will be exhausted. 
Unless Congress completely squelches 
the subsidy plan for milk, it is taken 
for granted that the WFA and the 
OPA will devise some form of subsidy 
to prevent a boost in bread prices when 
it is no longer possible to defer adjust- 
ing hard wheat flour ceilings to actual 
prices for grain. 


territory based on the Minneapolis ceil- 
ing price, but even in that section most 
of the top grades are pressing the ceil- 
ing and some of the secondary grades 
also. 

Spring high glutens have been off the 
market for several weeks and their cost 
is now far out of line with the ceiling. 
Bakery short patents are also above the 
selling level and sales of bakery stand- 
ard patents in many instances require 
mill concessions. Altogether spring 
wheat prices are on a basis of 8@15c 
bu above a level at which millers could 
sell in a normal way under price ceil- 
ings, with the top of that range repre- 
senting the high gluten flours. 

Millers continue to make some sales, 
chiefly to take care of old customers on 
the 
But 


certain types of business where 


squeeze is the least oppressive. 
sales volume is small generally. 

In the Southwest the situation is even 
tighter and the northeastern section 1s 
the only area wherein hard wheat mill- 
ers have much chance to sell and there 
price relationships abnormal. In 
the Southwest the wheat disparity with 


are 


flour ceilings is in the range of 12@18c 
bu, being most out of line on Texas 
flours. 

There has been no change in the soft 
wheat flour ceiling picture, either on the 
Pacific Coast the Middle West. 
The promised wheat ceiling which is in- 
tended to roll back 
above parity has yet to be issued and 


or in 


wheat values now 
it now looks as far away as ever. 

Family flours have not been shut off 
from business yet and in some sections, 
such as the Southeast, still have a ways 
to go for some millers. However, there 
is not a great deal of margin left under 
further 
advances are likely to cause trouble in 
that department also. 

It will not take much more of a wheat 
price increase to put practically all flour 
off the market. 

Meanwhile 


the ce‘ling generally and any 


for 
millers are so tied up with the general 
farm ‘price policy that there is no im- 
mediate likelihood of help. The fetish of 
keeping commercial bread prices down 


any relief measures 


is the nub of the whole matter, and it 
is reiterated nearly every week in Wash- 
ington that no general bread advance 
will be permitted. 

There is the prospect of a subsidy for 
flour millers, but no definite agreement 
on when and how. Congress is still cool 
to the subsidy idea, and while some 
OPA officials may be willing to adopt 
that method forthwith, the War Food 
Administration and White House ad- 
visors are not ready to do so at the 
moment, 
still in the flux stage and no decision 


So the subsidy program is 


wi!l be made until Congress and the 
White House can come more to a meet- 
ing of the minds on the perplexing sub- 
sidy question. 

Congressional opinion seems to run 
more to a farm price support program 
than to a general subsidy plan. This 
week the House committee on agricul- 
ture voted favorably on a bill to support 
basic farm prices on a 100% parity 
basis. WFA has. adopted the. farm 
products support plan for certain milk 





producing areas, and some similar farm 
price support system may be the com- 
promise plan finally authorized. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW YORK SECTION A.A.C.C, TO MEET 

New York, N. Y.—The first meeting 
of the seacon of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held Tuesday, Oct. 5, 
at 6:30 p.m., McGraw-Hill Building, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Dr. Richard J. Block, research direc- 
tor, C. M. Armstrong Co., New York, 
and associate, Department of Physiology 
and Biochemistry, New York Medical 
College, will talk on the subject of nu- 
tritional opportunities of amino acids. 

Dr. Benjamin Buchanan, American 
Maize Corp., and Dr. Daniel Melnick, 
Food Research Laboratories, will also 
speak on this subject. 
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NORTHWEST SHIPPERS TO AIR 
FREIGHT CAR PROBLEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—An_ emergency 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board has been called for Sept. 
30, at St. Paul, to consider the acute 
boxcar situation in the Northwest. This 
meeting has been called because of an 
appeal filed by the Minneapolis Grain 
Commis ion Merchants Association, and 
will supplant the regular meeting of the 
advisory board, which was scheduled to 
be held at Aberdeen, S. D., on Oct. 28. 
¥ ¥ 
Car Shortage Serious 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The boxcar situ- 
ation in the Northwest continues acute. 
Railroad men say that at least 1,000 
country elevators are blocked, unable to 
take in any more grain from farmers 
until they can get cars in which to ship 
out some of what they have on hand. 
Railroads have several thousand requests 
for cars that they cannot fill. 
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ICC REPORT PROPOSES 
SINGLE RATE TO SOUTH 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a second proposed report in 
Docket No. 17000, covering rates on 
grain and grain products into southern 
territory. The important change is that 
the report proposes single-factor through 
rates in place of the present multiple- 
factor rates (local rates to gateways or 





basing points, plus proportional rates 
beyond). The single-factor rates are to 
be based on a prescribed scale and ap- 
over routes where the distance 
does not exceed (for long hauls) over 
133.3% of the short haul. Three transit 
stops, without additional charge, would 
be permitted under the proposed through 
rates, and a charge made for additional 
stops. 


plied 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SOYA PURCHASES MADE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special)— 
Eleven firms will supply 74,000,000 Ibs 
of soya flour and soya grits to FDA 
during October, November and Decem- 
ber, according to bids accepted Sept. 23. 
Prices and identity of suppliers will be 

announced later. 
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HEARTH BREAD SIZE AND PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT MAY FORM PRECEDENT 


—_—p —- 


OPA Authorizes Hearth Bread Bakers in Certain New York and 
New Jersey Sections to Increase Weight and Price 
of Loaves 20% to Meet Rising Costs 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—(Special)—Large 
bread bakers may shortly obtain relief 
from rising costs if plans now under 
study at the Office of Price Administra- 
tion materialize. Implications of the 
possible action are contained in an 
amendment to Rev. Supplementary Reg- 
ulation to GMPR which permits hearth 
bread bakers in the New York metro- 
politan area, Newburgh, N. Y., Cam- 
den, N. J., and the New Jersey counties 
of Camden, Gloucester, Salem, Cumber- 
land and Atlantic to increase the size 
of their loaves up to a weight 20% high- 
er than present loaves and to increase 
price proportionately. It is believed at 
OPA offices that bakers will gain pro- 
duction economies with this procedure 
that will offset rising production costs, 
such as flour price increases and higher 
labor charges. 

Extension of this procedure to the 
large chain bakers is actively being con- 
sidered and a number of the companies 
have been questioned about the possi- 
bilities of production economies to be 
gained. It is thought that by increas- 
ing the size of loaves and price propor- 
tionately that the larger companies might 
cut as much as one third of a cent from 
their present production costs. 

The OPA action concerning the hearth 
bakers became effective Sept. 29, 1943. 

Commenting on the action, OPA said: 
“Since the consumer will receive 20% 
more bread in weight for a 20% price 
increase, there is no increase in the cost 
of living. However, since the same num- 
ber of bakery workers can mgke the 
larger loaves, there is an added return 


in 


to the bakers to offset increases in both 
labor and raw material costs. 

“The cost of flour has increased about 
75¢c cwt to these bakers and labor costs 
have increased with the negotiation of 
new contracts with their workers since 
March, 1942, when bread prices were 
frozen.” 

The amendment defines the New York 
metropolitan area as the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens and Bronx 
and the counties of Westchester, Rich- 
mond, Nassau and Suffolk. 

¥ ¥ 
Cracker Meal Ceiling Up 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—OPA has revised 
another ceiling upward. 
ber of sellers of cracker meal whose 
prices are frozen under March, 1942, 
levels of GMPR find themselves with 
abnormally low ceilings in view of ris- 
ing costs. These sellers for the most 
part sell to industrial food processors, 
such as packers and canners, who use 


A small num- 


this product as an extender for soup 
and sausage. Their ceiling price under 
the March freeze was 5.5c lb. 

Since that time flour prices have risen 
1.2c lb, reflecting directly in the cost 
of cracker meal. Another cost factor 
which has risen is packaging material. 
These two factors have squeezed pro- 
ducers to the point where they are in 
danger of being forced to discontinue 
production. 

OPA has granted them an alterna- 
tive price of 6,55¢c Ib which may be used 
in place of the March, 1942, GMPR ceil- 
ing. Action taken in amendment 32 to 
Revised SR 14, effective Sept. 30. 





Oats Prices Hit 20- Year Peak 
as Feed Grain Scarcity Grows 


The highest prices for oats since 1920 
were recorded this week. Not since the 
inflationary boom that followed the pre-, 
vious World War has oats sold as high. 
The top in 1920, however, was $1.29 
bu reached in June before the market 
took a nose dive. 

Part of the strength in the oats mar- 
ket came from the operations of closing 
out September futures contracts but 
there is a strong cash market, too, based 
on generally inadequate supplies of all 
feed grains and slow marketing move- 
ment, particularly of corn. 

Strength has come also from evidence 
of further difficulties in movement of 
Canadian grains to the United States. 
It was anounced that no permits for 
barley export will be granted by Can- 
ada until further notice because uncom- 
pleted sales for which permits already 
have been granted will take up all avail- 
able transportation for some time. At 
the same time the Canadian export tax 
was advanced Ic bu on oats, mak- 
it 32c bu in the East and 26c bu in 
the West, 

Both oats and barley prices have now 
advanced to a point where they are 


nearly equal or higher per ton than 
wheat in some places. For example, at 
Chicago No. 2 hard was quoted nom- 
inally at $1.55% bu, Sept. 27. On a 
weight average of 58.5 lbs the cost per 
ton would be $53.03 ton. On the same 
market No. 2 white oats, weighing 31 
Ibs, sold for 83%4c bu, or $53.85 ton, and 
No. 2 barley weighing 46 lbs sold at 
$1.23 bu, or $53.50 ton. Continuation 
of such trends may stimulate open mar- 
ket purchases of wheat for feed on a 
substantial scale. 

Compared with a year ago, there have 
been some spectacular changes in feed 
price relationships. At that time pul- 
verized oats, barley, linseed meal and 
millfeed all sold at Minneapolis within 
a spread of $3. Today the spread be- 
tween millfeed, the cheapest, and pul- 
verized barley, the most expensive, is $22 
ton. 

Although there have been reports that 
the Office of Price Administration is 
considering putting ceilings on oats and 
barley prices, nothing definite has been 
decided and there appears to be little 
likelihood of such a ceiling immediately. 
The many hesitations and delays in the 
soft red winter wheat price ceiling, not 


yet announced after months of work, in- 
dicates that fundamental grain price 
policies have not yet been decided upon 
by top officials in Washington. 


¥ ¥ 
Canadian Shipments 

Canadian shipments of grain to the 
United States from Aug. 1 to Sept. 9, 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, have amounted to 14,299,348 
bus of wheat, 5,920,947 of oats, 4,605,201 
of barley, 10,320 of rye and 863,497 bus 
of flax. 

By districts, the above shipments 
comprised 290,678 bus of wheat and 15,- 
079 of oats from Pacific Coast terminals; 
57,813 bus of wheat, 1,402,611 of oats, 
879,633 of barley and 10,320 of rye from 
western elevators; 9,879,815 bus of wheat, 
4,428,005 of oats and 3,711,262 of barley 
from Fort William-Port Arthur; 4,071,- 
042 bus of wheat, 75,252 of oats and 14,- 
306 of barley from eastern elevators. 
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ENLARGED CIVILIAN 
BRANCH OF FDA SOON 


Dr. R. C. Sherwood Expects to Continue 
as Assistant Chief of That 
Organization 





Wasuinoron, D. C.—With announce- 
ment of an expansion of the civilian food 
requirements branch of FDA expected 
shortly, Dr. R, C. Sherwood, who has 
been serving as assistant chief of the 
branch since its organization some months 
ago, expects to continue in this capacity 
for the duration of the war emergency. 

“I was asked to come down here to 
Sherwood told THe 
NorTHWEeEstTerN MILuer, “and I intend to 


do a_ job,” Dr. 


stay as long as my services are re- 
quired.” 

As previously announced, Dr. Norman 
L.. Gold, who was made acting chief of 
the branch upon the return of Dr. Rus- 
sell M. Wilder to Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn., Sept. 18, will be made chief 
of the branch as soon as the customary 
administrative details have been ar- 
ranged and Dr. Sherwood will continue 
as his chief assistant. 

Meanwhile War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones has announced the organi- 
zational set-up of WFA, including the 
retention of M. Lee Marshall, of the 
Continental Baking Co., as director of 
the office of materials and facilities, in 
which he has served with distinction for 
the past two months. 
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SOME MOLASSES SHIPMENTS 
ARRIVING ON EAST COAST 


New York, N. Y.—Although some 
molasses shipments are starting to come 
into United States Atlantic Coast ports, 
the trade believes it will be some time 
before any appreciable result will be 
noticeable in the feed industry. In the 
first place, shipments coming in are for 
distillers, and, secondly, Gulf ports will 
probably receive larger amounts because 
of their being Iess danger of submarine 
attack on the routes running to them 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Atlan- 
tic coastwise shipping situation is im- 
proving to such an extent that molasses 
may be brought in for distillers may 
make it possible once more to import 
this product on a reasonably large scale 
for the feed industry. 
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LARABEE FEED MILL 
BEGINS OPERATIONS 


Newly Completed Plant at Marysville, 
Kansas, First of Series to 
Be Established 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. announced last week the be- 
ginning of feed manufacture by its 
newly completed feed mill at Marysville, 
Kansas, in the old Larabee mill there 
that was closed several years ago. The 
feed operations, which are to be en 
larged, will extend over most of eastern 
Kansas and into Missouri, largely 
through country elevators owned anil 
operated by the firm. 

In addition to the plant at Marysville, 
the Larabee company will soon begin 
making commercial feed at Wellington 
and Kiowa, Kansas. The feed mill at 
Wellington has been erected on the site 
of the Larabee mill that burned in 1931, 
while at Kiowa machinery has_ been 
installed in their large country elevator. 

Storage capacity at the Marysville 
plant is 250,000 bus, with adequate ware- 
housing facilities, while the Wellington 
plant has a storage capacity of more 
than 1,000,000 bus. 

The full line of feeds will be known 
by the name Sunfed, and although pro- 
duction will be limited at first, location 
and potential production of the fee: 
mills will permit considerable expansion 
Earl E. Branson is manager of the feed 
division. Ellis E. English is generil 
sales manager for the Larabee company. 
T. C. McGrath is vice resident and gen- 
eral manager. . 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
TO HOLD WAR CONFERENCE 


New York, N. Y.—A gain in the to 
tal food production by this country in 
1943 of 4% over 1942’s record, and of 
31% over the average for the period 
1935-39, is predicted by Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. Teamwork by the food in- 
dustry, plus excellent growing and har- 
vesting conditions have effected these 
gains, Mr. Willis said, but the industry 
still has “knotty food problems” to solve. 





Therefore, to increase the understand- 
ing and teamwork of all its branches, 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America 
will hold a war conference in the Wa! 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Nov. 2, 3 and 4. 

Mr. Willis also pointed out that pres 
ent estimates indicate the civilian per 
capita needs for the year as a whole wil! 
be about 4% larger than the average i! 
1935-39, but 6% smaller than the recor: 
consumption of 1941 and that the cur 
rent food supply is expected to be high 
er nutritionally per capita than during 
the average period. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS FAIRLY HIGH 

Mp NEaPOLis, Mi1nn.—Minneapolis las! 
week received 2,944 cars of wheat, 
very satisfactory run considering th 
tight car situation. The hard red spring 
averaged 13.61% protein. Cash prices 
are now above loan levels, so CCC pur- 
chases have fallen off. Milling inquir) 
is good and premiums are, if anything. 
a little higher. Despite reports that 
flour inquiry is light, mills are disposed 
to keep their wheat storage filled tv 
capacity. 





mn, 
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PROCESSORS GET NEW 
SOYBEAN CONTRACTS 


Simplified Documents Sent to Midwestern 
Mills—Control of Inventories and 
Sales Being Revised 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A simplified ver- 
sion of Commodity Credit Corp.’s con- 
tract with soybean processors in the 
Middle West, without any change in 
price, has been sent to processors, and 
CCC is working on similar simplification 
of contracts for soybean processing on 
the West Coast and by cottonseed mills 
in southern states. 

At the same time officials are work- 
ing on a revision of Food Distribution 
Order No. 9 to replace last year’s con- 
trol of inventories and sales. It is re- 
ported that the proposed limitation of 
meal sales to 60 days has been dropped 
because of feed industry opposition. 
Buyers objected because they wanted to 
be sure of supplies in advance as far 
as possible and because certain excep- 
tions would have to be made 
for range feeding of cattle. 


anyway 


Order No. 9 is expected to limit in- 
ventories which may be maintained by 
all groups and to provide that some 
meal will have to be set aside against 
which CCC can draw in shortage emer- 
gencies. As now planned, this reserve 
of a certain percentage of production 
would have to be made only on specific 
orders from WFA, which could be in- 
voked at any time if a shortage ap- 
peared imminent. It is believed that the 
withholding percentage would be around 
10%. 

The revised commercial soybean area 
contract for the Middle West contains 
many of the suggestions for changes 
made by the industry. However, CCC 
said there was no practical method to 
force farmers to market beans immedi- 
ately or to prevent them from feeding 
beans to their livestock. The agency 


pointed out that farmers would be bet- . 


ter off financially by selling the beans 
and repurchasing meal, and that is the 
best that can be done. The ban against 
feeding soybeans applies only after the 
first sale by the original owner. 

The new form of contract eliminates 
the complex reporting features of the 
first contract and drops the “adjust- 
ment for oil location differential” on 
bean repurchases from the CCC by proc- 
essors. The complicated freight adjust- 
ment schedule has been simplified also. 

CCC has added a new section dealing 
with adjustment in processor prices with 
respect to any changes in ceiling prices 
on meal and oil which may be made from 
time to time by OPA. These provide 
that if OPA boosts prices on oil and 
meal, processors must make relative re- 
turns to CCC for the beans affected. 
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BREAKFAST CEREALS GROUP 
HOLDS CHICAGO MEETING 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The Breakfast Cereals 
Industry Committee met in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Sept. 22, under the 
chairmanship of Cyrus S. Kauffman, 
chief, Distribution Operations Division, 
Grain Products Branch, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., and the 
alternate chairmanship of Donald S. 
Payne, chief, Soya Products Section of 
the same division. 
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CORN MARKETING PROBLEM STILL 
RANKS AS AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY 


Problem Gets Presidential Attention but No Action—County-by- 
County Plan Delayed—Price Guarantee Advocated 
by Officials to Assure Supplies 


Industry representatives present were: 
George V. Thompson, vice president, 
of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis; 
Charles Baumgard, vice president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York City; E. S. 
Hartwick, secretary, Carnation Milk 
Co., and Albers Milling Co., Milwaukee; 
Walter R. Barry, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis; E. D. 
Shumway, vice president, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; J. L. Cooper, vice presi- 
dent, National Oats Co., Cedar Rapids; 
P. L. O. Smith, assistant regional vice 
president, Best Foods, New York City; 
Herman Bomar, general manager (ce- 
reals), Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Clarence Eldridge, vice president, Gen- 
eral Foods, New York City, and W. H. 
Vanderploegh, president, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek. 

The discussed industry 
problems with particular reference to 
packaging, labor, transportation and raw 
materials. 


Cream 


committee 


A task committee composed of Messrs. 
Barry, Shumway and Eldridge, and Earl 
Freeman, alternate for Mr. Vander- 
charged with developing 
background and _ statistical information 
necessary to establish its needs before 
Washington authorities, especially in re- 
lation to an expected request for a 15% 
increase in production of cereal prod- 
ucts for 1944. 

Packaging problems were discussed 
with relation to WPB order L239, as 
amended, which asks further reductions 
in use of paper and box board. 


ploegh, 


was 


Indus- 
try representatives claimed more of these 
are needed to meet increased cereals 
production. 

Estimates of machinery requirements 
of the industry, with relation to alloca- 
tions of steel, copper and other materials 


under priorities, were studied. 
¥ ¥ 
Cereal Sales Campaign Launched 

New York, N. Y.—The Cereal Insti- 
tute, Inc., is launching a new sales cam- 
paign aimed directly to secure the co- 
operation of retail food dealers. With 
consumer sales of cereal breakfast foods 
already showing a substantial increase 
over last year, the institute program is 
emphasizing point-of-sale promotion 
through distribution of an eight-page 
merchandise folder distributed to retail 
food dealers, called “Better Breakfasts 
Are Merchandising News.” 

The firms behind the campaign include 
General Foods Corp., National Biscuit 
Co., the Cream of Wheat Corp., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Kellogg Co., Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the Quaker Oats Co., 
Campbell Cereal Co. and Albers Mill- 
ing Co. 
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MIDWEST SECTION, A.A.C.C., TO MEET 
Cuicaco, I1u.—The first in a series 
of monthly dinner meetings of the Mid- 
west Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will be held Monday 
evening, Oct. 4, at the Civic Opera 
Building, Chicago. George T. Carlin, a 
member of the staff of the research 
bakery of Swift & Co., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. His subject will be “The 
Microscopy and Macroscopy of Cake 
Batters Containing Shortening.” The 
talk will be illustrated with a moving 
picture film showing the changes that 
take place during the baking process. 
It was originally presented at the an- 
nual convention uf the cereal chemists 
association at St. Louis last spring. 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The troublesome 
corn supply situation was given presi- 
dential consideration last week, when 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown and 
War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
along with farm leaders called upon the 
chief executive and discussed ways and 
means to settle the maladjustment be- 
tween the price for corn fed to hogs and 
that sold for industrial use. However, 
nothing was reported on the results of 
the conference. 

Price officials have been urging that 
the WFA renew its guarantee through 
the CCC to pay farmers for any rise in 
ceilings on all corn marketed between 
the present and Dec, 31, to make sure 
that industrial users obtain supplies 
through the first few weeks of the new 
crop harvest. Also, it was pointed out, 
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it would allow for any delays that might 
occur while the OPA was working out 
a new regulation. No important amount 
of corn has moved into commercial chan- 
nels since the CCC terminated its price 
guarantee on Aug. 10, price officials 
declared. 

The amendment setting up a county 
pricing plan for Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Missouri border areas has en- 
countered further delay in being put 
into operation. This amendment was 
planned to serve as a trial or experi- 
ment of the county-by-county pricing 
system. Now it is not known whether 
the plan has been retained or discarded 
in its entirety for some other program. 

Meanwhile, WFA grain officials are 
out on field trips in an effort to obtain 
more information on developing a final 
policy on marketing the new crop. 





Plea Rejected... . 





Flour Distributor Employees 
Not in WMC Essential Class 


Despite the effort that has been made 
by the National Association of Flour 
Distributors to show that flour distri- 
bution is an essential industry, an ad- 
verse ruling has been received by Frank 
T. Herbert, Chicago, president of the 
association, from Collis Stocking, chair- 
man, Essential Activities Commitee, War 
Manpower Commission. 

“After careful consideration of dis- 
tributive services,’ Mr. Stocking ex- 
plained, “the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s Committee on Essential Activities 
decided to continue to exclude them from 
the national List and Index of Essential 
Activities on the grounds that they did 
not meet the standards established for 
the determination of essential activities.” 

The only possible relief for flour dis- 
tributors is through their local draft 


boards, in which connection Mr. Stocking 
wrote: 

“As to questions concerning the Selec- 
tive Service status of a registrant, how- 
ever, it is the responsibility of the local 
board to decide whether the specific es- 
tablishment and the registrant’s occu- 
pation therein are in support of the war 
effort. Subject to the right of appeal, 
the classification of a registrant is de- 
termined on an individual basis by the 
local board upon consideration of all 
the evidence submitted. An employer 
filing a request for occupational defer- 
ment of a registrant must furnish all 
evidence necessary to classify the regis- 
trant, including full information to sup- 
port the claim that the activity or occu- 
pation in which the registrant is engaged 
is necessary to the support of the war 
effort.” 





Washington Goes Jor Baked Goods 


Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
sizable quantity of 248,000 Ibs of flour 
and other cereal products is purchased 
each month for conversion into breads, 
rolls, muffins and other baked goods for 
the thousands of government workers 
who patronize the government cafeterias 
in federal buildings in Washington. This 
quantity is supplemented by the output 
of the Pierce Mill in Rock Creek Park 
which is operated by the government. 
The mill grinds buckwheat and whole 
wheat flour for sale to the government 
cafeterias. 

Captain F. M, Hoover, general man- 
ager of the Welfare and Recreation 
Association, which controls these govern- 
ment eating places, disclosed these fig- 
ures of purchases to supply the cereal 
wants of customers of 58 cafeterias lo- 
cated in government buildings. Fifty of 


the eating places are located in various 


federal buildings, with the remaining 
eight in the Pentagon Building the 
massive structure which houses’ the 


War Department just across the Poto- 
mac River from Washington. Captain 
Hoover said some of the cafeterias op- 
erate on a 24-hour basis, due to the 
fact that several of the war agencies 
have three shifts of workers. Break- 
fasts and lunches are the most liber- 
ally patronized meals, but in some estab- 
lishments dinners also are served. 
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HOUSTON “E” CEREMONY 
Hovston, Texas.—Houston Milling Co., 
Inc., will accept the Army-Navy “E” 
Production Award at a ceremony at the 
mill Sept. 29 at 5 p.m. Officers of the 
Army and Navy will be on the program. 
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Comparatively little change is noted 
in the condition of the flour market, with 
demand dormant. 
Mills maintain a firm attitude regarding 

prices, and _ buyers 
show little interest, 
confining their 
erations mostly to 
small odd lots for 
fill-in purposes. 
Shipping directions at most markets are 


remaining almost 


op- 


quite satisfactory. 

Sales at the Minneapolis market con- 
tinue light. Mill say that 
there is large potential bus‘ness in sight, 
but it is 


buyers lack confidence in the market. 


managers 


slow to materialize because 
As a result, business is in a rut, with 
a little buying done every day. Sales 
last week amounted to 75% of capacity, 
compared with 65% in the week preced- 
ing and 105% in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
Clears 


Shipping directions are 
spotted, continue strong and 
scarce. 

Although buyers are inquiring with 
regularity at the Kansas City market, 
most of them are well stocked and actual 
sales are light. Buying is scattered at 
or near ceiling levels. The sales figure 
last week slumped to 44% of capacity 
as against 62% in the previous week 
and 93% in the similar week a year ago. 
Production is off slightly, but it reflects 
more the labor condition than directions 
from buyers; directions are good. 

The trade at Buffalo is well booked 
and, with no new incentive to stimulate 
further booking immediately, demand 
Surplus clear 


are pretty well cleaned up and 


and sales are very light. 
stocks 
are firmer. 


prices Shipping directions 


are heavy and foreign trade routine. 
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FLOUR MARKETS REPORT LITTLE 
CHANGE, WITH DEMAND, SALES LIGHT 


——<——— 
Mills Maintain Firm Attitude Regarding Prices, and Buyers Show 
Little Interest, Confining Their Operations Mostly to 
Small Odd Lots for Fill-in Purposes 


Other eastern markets 
sales are confined to small local busi- 
ness, representing moderate interest by 


report that 


jobbers. 

Chicago notes a slight improvement, 
but buying is not general. However, 
buyers are showing more interest and 
sales range from one and two car lots 
to 2,000 to 3,000 bbls. Shipping direc- 
tions are fairly free. Family business 
is a little better. 

In the soft wheat section of the cen- 
tral states, sales are somewhat slow and 
limited. 

Interior mills on the Pacific Coast re- 
port bookings have improved; a fair- 
booked last week. 
Transportation is still a major problem, 
slowing up the movement out of the 
territory. Mills on the coast continue 
doing local business only. 


sized volume was 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production was down very 
slightly last week, with the total output 
of the mills reporting to THe Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter, accounting for 73% of 
the nation’s output of flour, amounting 
to 8,386,524 sacks, compared with 3,388,- 
916 in the previous week. In the sim- 
ilar period a year ago, when the mills 
for 64% of the 
was 2,963,289 sacks, 
two years was 2,991,029, and 
three years 3,053,281. Compared 
with the preceding week, the Northwest 
milled 17,000 sacks more, the Southwest 
843, Buffalo 33,000, and the North Pa- 
cific Coast region 14,000. In the central 
and southeastern states, production was 
off 68,000 sacks. Complete details of 
production by various sections are shown 
in the table on the opposite page. 


reporting accounted 


total, the figure 
ago it 
ago 





OFFERINGS OF ALL FEEDS REMAIN 
EXCEEDINGLY SCARCE 
——<>— 


Situation Further Tightened by More Limited Offerings of CCC 
Feed Wheat—Few New Commitments Made Because of 
Uncertainty of Supply—Index Figure Slightly Higher 


There is a further tightening in the 
general feed market situation caused by 
more limited offerings of feed wheat 
from the CCC agency. Grinders make 
liberal applications on previously booked 
contracts for ground wheat, but few 
new commitments 
are made due to the 
uncertainty in get- 
ting additional feed 
wheat_ supplies. 
Meanwhile open mar- 
ket offerings of all commercial by-product 





feeds continue exceedingly scarce and a 
large part of the current demand goes 
unsatisfied. Creeping but steady ad- 
vances in the market for oats and feed 
barley also serve to intensify the situa- 
tion. 

While supplies of commercial by- 
product feeds during the 1943-44 season 
from present indications will about equal 
the record supplies of 1942-43, the larger 


livestock numbers mean that the supply 
per livestock unit will be somewhat 
smaller. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices is up about a 
point as a result of a shift to a higher 
protein level for tankage at some mar- 
kets. The index is 189.3 for the week 
compared with 188.4 for the previous 
week and 157.7 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Grain by-product feed supplies will 
remain at about last year’s high level. 
Increased milling of wheat for flour may 
about compensate for the prospective de- 
crease in the use of wheat for alcohol 
providing a total of about 4,900,000 tons 
of wheat millfeeds. The output of glu- 
ten feed and meal will be about equal to 
the 1942-43 total of 975,000 tons, since 
mills are operating at near capacity. 


WHEAT FEEDS 
Millfeed production shows an increase 
over the past week, amounting to 88,900 


tons compared with 78,900 tons for the 
previous week and 91,800 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis and other spring wheat 
milling centers, the open market offer- 
ings continue exceedingly light despite 
the larger flour run. Mills in many cases 
are exchanging wheat feeds for needed 
supplies of other protein concentrates. 
Steadily advancing markets for oats and 
feed barley place more interest than 
ever in wheat millfeeds as compared 
with prices for ground oats and ground 
barley wheat millfeeds at current ceil- 
ings look cheap. The more limited of- 
ferings of feed wheat made available by 
the CCC for grinding also has tightened 
the wheat feed situation a little more. 

The same situation prevails at other 
important markets, such as Kansas City, 
Chicago and Buffalo. While output dur- 
ing the week has been somewhat larger, 
supplies of wheat feeds are still far 
below trade needs and generally speak- 
ing there are no open market offerings. 
Production is mainly applied on pre- 
viously booked contracts or shipped out 
on new orders in mixed cars or truck- 
load lots. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Unchanged conditions prevail in the 
market for oil seed meals. No trading 
takes place in soybean meal at all as 
the matter of signing processor con- 
tracts for the coming crop is reported 
as still held in abeyance. Linseed crush- 
ers book occasional, scattered lots of 
meal for October and November ship- 
ments but this falls far short of meet- 
ing the total inquiry which is present. 


a 
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Much smaller offerings of ground 
wheat follow the more limited supplies 
of feed wheat which have been made 
available by the CCC. Their purchases 
of cash wheat in the open market have 
recently been curtailed since cash wheat 
prices have touched loan levels. Impor- 
tation of wheat from Canada for feed- 
ing purposes continues but this is main- 
ly destined to eastern consuming centers, 
Ground wheat is quoted at around $43.50 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The other ground 
grain feeds are higher along with ad- 
vances in rye, oats and barley. Ground 
oats are quoted at $58.50, ground bar 
ley at $58 and ground rye at $47, all 
per ton, f,o.b. Minneapolis, in sacks, 
car lots. 
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BUSINESS UP 20% IN SMALL 
TOWN AREAS, SURVEY SHOWS 

Cuicaco, Inrir.—“Over 94% of 2,722 
wholesale grocery and drug dealers +e- 
porting that their 
small town merchants has increased dir- 
ing the last 12 months. The various 
estimates of increase range from 10% to 
as high as 100%. 
is 20%.” 

This statement was made by Ear! F. 
Sproul, vice president of Western New s- 
paper Union, under whose direction a 
national survey of the small town ficld 
has just been completed. 


say business with 


The average incre \se 


Trade increases in rural sections h:ve 


been noticeable ever since it became 
necessary for people in small towns and 
on farms to buy at or close to home 
instead of driving longer distances as 


before. 


Relief From ‘‘Undue Hardship’’ 
Asked of CCC by Feed Mixers 


A number of feed manufacturers have 
applied to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for relief from provisions of CCC Or- 
der No. 5, under which the government 
agency took over all oil meal held by 
processors on Aug. 1 and all unfulfilled 
contracts from the 1942 crop of beans 
or seed. The CCC took possession of 
these stocks at the ceiling prices effec- 
tive prior to July 31 and resold them 
at the substantially higher ceilings the 
OPA placed in effect on that date. The 
purpose of the order was to prevent any 
private holders of the oil meals from 
profiting by the advance in ceiling prices. 

Some feed manufacturers, however, 
had made contracts to supply feeds at 
stipulated 
These contract prices had been based on 
the lower ceilings for oil meal. When 
those ceilings were raised and the manu- 


prices for future delivery. 


facturers were forced to pay the higher 
level for ingredients they believed were 
safely under cover, the manufacturers 
were caught in a “squeeze.” 

Contained in CCC Order No. 5, part 
1,600, oilseeds, chapter 12, was the fol- 
lowing: 

“Petition for Relief from Hardship. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional and unreasonable 
hardship on him may apply in writing 
for relief to the President of the Cor- 
poration, setting forth in such petition 
all pertinent facts and the nature of 
the relief sought. The President of 


the Corporation may thereupon take such 
action as he deems appropriate, which 
action shall be final.” 

It is under that provision that ap)li- 
cations for relief have been filed. Where 
the claims are adequately documented 
it is understood that the CC has been 
giving them close consideration, althouzh 
there is no report as yet that any of the 
claims have been approved. 
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J. LL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


HANLEY RETIRES 

Minn.—J. L. Hanlev 
who has been in charge of feed sales » 
western mills for the International Mi'!l- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has resigned, effec: 
tive Oct. 15, and will go to Florida f) 
an extensive rest. Mr. Hanley suffer 
a severe abdominal hemorrhage last M 
while attending the annual meeting 
the American Feed Manufacturers Ass - 
ciation in Chicago, and several blo 
transfusions were necessary to save | 
life. Since then he has again been a’- 
tive, but his physician advised him 
take a long rest until his recovery 
complete. He has been with the Inter- 
national Milling Co. for 21 years. 


a 
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— 
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100% PARITY FOR WHEAT 
GETS HOUSE GROUP VOTE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House comi- 
mittee on agriculture voted favorably on 
a bill to establish floor prices on basic 
agricultural commodities including whe:t 
at 100% of parity, Sept. 28. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
NO SIGNS OF FADING 


Steady Tone Holds With Support Coming 
From Cash Market—Winnipeg 
Trading Halted ‘ 


Wheat futures are maintaining a 
steady tone, encouraged by substantial 
support in cash markets, as a result of 
the CCC desire to acquire additional 
stocks at loan levels to keep pace with 
the rapid disappearance in the alcohol 
and feed wheat pro- 
grams. 


The action of the 





Canadian Wheat 
Board in  suspend- 
ing wheat futures 


rading on the Winnipeg exchange caused 
‘onsiderable comment. Inasmuch as the 
vheat board is supposed to own prac- 
tically all of the Canadian wheat carry- 
er, wonder is being expressed as to 
vhy such a drastic step should be neces- 
sary when an advance at any time could 
be checked by placing hedges at Winni- 
peg on more of the board’s wheat hold- 
ings. Some market observers pointed 
out that with the CCC an important cus- 
tomer for Canadian wheat, the sugges- 
tion to discontinue wheat futures trad- 
ing may have had its origin somewhere 
else than with the Wheat 
Board. 

Harvesting of spring wheat is prac- 


Canadian 


tically completed except in the later dis- 
tricts of the far northwest where har- 
vesting is in full swing under favorable 
weather. Seeding of wheat has become 
quite general in the more northern states 
Rocky 
where it is not too dry. 


and eastern Mountain regions 
Seeding is 
about half done in some districts and 
some up to a good stand. Preparation 
of seed beds has been retarded by dry 
soil in many sections of the middle and 


southern plains. 
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SHORT BURLAP SUPPLIES 
DAMPEN HOPE OF RELIEF 


New York, N. Y.—The possibility that 
burlap supplies are shorter than has 
been indicated somewhat dampens the 
hope of great relief in these channels. 
Although the government through the 
OEW has purchased even beyond the 
850,000,000 yards announced, currently, 
government stock piles are low, supplies 
are short, no arrivals are expected until 
late in October and damaged shipments 
must be considered. 

The trade has accepted the plan by 
which these purchases will be cleared 
with expectation of its satisfactory op- 
eration, and bag makers are sending in 
memorandum orders to the Central Bur- 
lap Office in increasing numbers. The 
announcement that some. burlap will be 
distributed about the end of September 
arouses the hope that the situation will 
improve over its recent stagnation, but 
it is expected that heavy weights will be 
practically all that is available until well 
into October. 

The recent sale of about 1,224 bales 
of damaged new Calcutta burlap drew 
nearly 300 bag dealers from all over 
the country. Since all bids proved to 


be at stipulated ceilings, the auctioneer 
finally decided to apportion the burlap 
among the 
auction. 
Announcement by the OPA of the 


buyers registered at the 


appointment of an advisory committee 
to represent the second-hand bag indus- 
try on the Central Burlap Committee is 
a recognition of a branch of the trade 
whose annual sales volume is between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000. 
lems affecting it are arising at present, 
but the committee is ready to meet when 
it is needed. Such bags are usually used 
for’ wheat, rice, beans, wool, potatoes. 


No prob- 


Deliveries of cotton goods for bagging 
are moving in moderately steady volume. 
Trading in cotton is only fair, as values 
Picking shows 
good progress in most crop areas with 
weather and condition generally favor- 
able. 


are slightly depressed. 


Multi-wall bags hold their place in 
filling flour and feed requirements. Al- 
though the demands on these products 
are heavy, their supply is being ade- 
quately maintained for such essential 
industries as food and chemicals, a con- 
dition which is expected to continue. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.62 as compared with 
13.93 a year ago. 
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GEORGE M. CHAPIN DIES 


—~>— 





In Feed Manufacturing Business for Many 
Years at Hammond, Ind.— 
Death Sudden 


Cuicaco, In1.—George M. Chapin, 66, 
of Chapin & Co., feed manufacturers, 
Hammond, Ind., died suddenly the after- 
noon of Sept. 26 from a heart attack. 

Mr. Chapin was well known in the 
feed industry, having been an officer of 
Chapin & Co. for many years. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, 
one son who is in the armed forces, and 
one brother, Chester W. Chapin, of Cen- 
tral Feed Supply Co., Chicago. 

Funeral services were held from his 
residence at 9 Highland, Hammond, Ind., 
Sept. 29. 

His death came as an_ unexpected 
shock to his numerous friends in the 
trade. On Sept. 17 Mr. Chapin attended 
the first golf party and dinner of the 
Chicago Feed Club and he appeared to 
be in excellent health at that time. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS TO DISCUSS 
CAKE BATTER DURING BAKING 
Cuicaco, Irt.—What happens to the 

ingredients in a cake batter during the 

baking of cake is the subject matter 
which will be presented to the first of 

the monthly dinner meetings of the Mid- 

west Section of the American Associa- 

tion of Cereal Chemists on the evening 
of Oct. 4, at the 38th Floor, Civic Opera 

Building, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 

cago. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., will 
make the address accompanied by lan- 
tern slides and natural color motion pic- 
tures. The title of the address is, “The 
Microscopy and Macroscopy of Cake 
Batters Containing Shortening.” Batter 
ingredients, cake batter structure, and 
changes in structure during the baking 
process have been recorded. Structural 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 











Previous Sept. 26, Sept. 27, Sept. 28, 

Sept. 25, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

ETC TE ene esee *831,112 813,647 756,588 738,242 766,227 

POPNOED. ci dcccctuceecnsnccess 1,232,006 1,231,163 1,129,108 1,134,017 1,056,881 

DD wiiseaccastaaeseavesnes . 478,145 445,005 418,603 400,301 424,542 

Central and Southeastern ...... $542,431 609,943 477,225 450,931 489,422 

North Pacific Coast .........+. 302,830 289,158 181,765 267,538 316,209 

BHR hk sndtaerssiadcnnans 3,386,524 3,388,916 2,963,289 2,991,029 3,053,281 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


= 
Sept. 25, Previous 


1943 week 1942 

Northwest ....... 79 77 69 
Southwest ....... 89 89 81 
BUMEIO so vccveces 81 77 72 
Central and S. E. 72 74 71 
N. Pacific Coast... 73 70 55 
Potala civees 81 $1 72 


Percentage of activity 
Sept. 26, 


Crop-year flour production 








+ r July 1 to————, 
Sept. 27, Sept. 28, Sept. 25, Sept. 26, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 
66 68 8,448,077 7,830,825 
82 76 14,278,058 12,970,424 
69 74 5,556,016 4,852,72 
68 68 6,805,077 5,363,190 
66 75 3,513,251 3,425,549 
72 72 38,600,479 34,442,715 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 814,380 782,265 96 
Previous week .. 814,380 768,952 94 
Year GEO seccces 814,380 697,754 86 
Two years ago... 814,380 673,803 83 
Five-year Average .....eeeeevesvees 79 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... seeeveccecees 76 
Kansas City 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 352,800 243,839 69 
Previous week 352,800 263,284 75 
SOP OOS. ocsaves 3 266,207 75 
Two years ago... 352, 282,699 80 
Five-year A@Verage ....-sccrcecsceee 75 
Ce ee 74 
Wichita 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 111,132 99,808 90 
Previous week 111,132 96,862 87 
TOE -GMO: ccinasss 111,132 76,967 69 
Two years ago... 111,132 80,095 72 
Salina 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 109,956 106,094 96 
Previous week 109,956 102,065 93 
V@Or OHO cceseee 109,956 88,180 80 
Two years ago... 109,956 97,420 89 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 ...... 269,100 178,068 66 
Previous week 263,100 177,864 66 
THORP GOO éxscces 256,368 97,183 52 
Two years ago... 256,368 181,600 71 
Five-year @VerTage .....cceccccccces 66 
TOEN=FORF BVETORS 2c ckcrcccccssecee ° 69 

Portland District 

Sept. 19-26 ..... 143,200 124,762 87 
Previous week 143,200 111,294 78 
oe eer re 143,472 84,582 59 
Two years ago... 146,216 85,938 59 
ee fA ee ree rea 69 
TOR-VORE GVETERS cecccccesesscvces 66 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North: Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-26 ..... 738,822 493,883 67 
Previous week 738,822 480,744 65 
WOOF GBS ccccces 738,822 469,552 64 
Two years ago... 763,518 461,292 60 
DiVO-VOGF GVOTORS cocccciccccvecesse 58 
ZORFORE GQVOVIERO cscccccosecvece — 68 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 319,284 337,229 106 
Previous week 319,284 332,903 104 
Beer BBO cccacee 353.388 287,036 81 
Two years ago... 351,036 276,950 79 
ben a. Mo). ERE OTER ET eee 77 
TWOM=VOAT BVETAZS .ccccccecescccves 68 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 ..... *765,522 542,431 72 
Previous week: .. 819,792 609,943 74 
Year Q80 ..cccce 676,298 477,225 71 
Two years ago... 664,871 450,931 68 
Five-year QVCFABE ...scscccccesceccs 68 
TOR<VORF AVETABE 2 ccccccesccnceces 69 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 





BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 577,416 478,145 81 
Previous week 577,416 445,005 77 
Year OBO .ccsecs 577,416 418,603 72 
Two years ago... 568,008 400,301 69 
Five-ye@r A@VGTABE ....ccscscccscves 77 
DON-VORE BVOTARO ocscccsccrcrsions ; 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-—Southwest——, 


c—— Northwest 





- -— Buffalo——, 7-——-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date 
Sept. 19-25 ..... 29,863 
29,717 


383,923 16,853 
Previous week 5 : 
Two weeks ago.. 





1942 wnccccccvee 320,921 14,993 
1941 wccccceoeee 316,358 14,433 
2946 .ccccccoves 292,108 14,631 
1939 ...ceceseee 316,119 16,795 





Five-yr. average 325,886 15,541 


production to date production to date production to date 


176,891 9,148 110,522 55,864 671,336 
8,514 54,683 
7,744 48,231 
157,588 8,009 95,482 50,108 573,991 
154,520 7,659 94,090 49,218 564,968 
150,177 8,123 95,211 48,043 537,496 
166,197 10,112 102,732 57,301 585,048 
161,075 8,610 99,607 52,107 586,568 





differences in batters containing emulsi- 
fying agents when compared with bat- 
ters without emulsifying agents are es- 
pecially significant. The behavior of 
suspended air bubbles during the bak- 
ing process is clearly demonstrated. The 
formation of texture and possible ex- 
planations of large cellular cavities in 
the finished cake are suggested. 

This picture was first shown at the 
national meeting of the cereal chemists 
in St. Louis in May, and attracted such 


wide notice that Mr, Carlin has been 
invited to present it at each of the local 
sections in various parts of the coun- 
try during the year. 

Dinner is served at 6 p.m., and the 
talk and picture will follow at about 
7:15. The meeting is open to all in- 
terested parties. It is requested that 
those planning to attend make reserva- 
tions with the program chairman, F. C. 
Buzzelle, General Mills, Inc., 104th and 
Calumet River, Chicago, Ill. 
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Crops Make Slow Progress to 
Maturity in Cool Dry Weather 


Cool weather in the north-central states last week was somewhat offset by con- 
tinued dryness so that most crops made some progress toward maturity. Some frosts 
were reported from northern portions of 'the corn belt, but the bulk of the corn 
crop will probably be safe from extensive frost injury within two weeks. Harvesting 
of small grains is in full swing in the far Northwest. Good weather also favored 
threshing and combining in the Dakotas and the prairie provinces of Canada. Moisture 
is needed over the hard winter wheat region generally. Some farmers in the South- 
west are “dusting” in their seed wheat in the hope that a rain soon will fall. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA Ciry, OkLA.—Wheat planting is being delayed because of lack of both 
surface and sub-soil moisture. Some planters are seeding in dry soil, hopeful of an 
early rain. Rainfall to date has been only local or inadequate for agricultural needs. 
A small acreage'of barley and oats has been planted in those areas where moisture 
conditions are favorable. Generally, fall planting has been seriously delayed by drouth. 
Corn harvesting is proceeding, with unsatisfactory yields reported. 


* * * 


PortLAND, OrEGON.—Weather has been unseasonably hot during the week, but 
considerable fall plowing and seeding has been done. Wheat acreage will be larger 
particularly west of the mountains in the heavy feeding areas where it has been 
difficult to obtain feeding supplies this year. 


* * * 


ToLrevo, Oxn1o.—Unseasonably cool weather with accompanying light frosts in 
exposed areas have done some damage to vegetable and truck ‘gardens. It is doubt- 
ful whether the frosts were severe enough to do widespread damage to the corn, which 
will require two more weeks to be out of danger in most sections. Observers believe 
that the campaign to increase the acreage of wheat in Ohio is meeting with success. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—I mproved weather conditions have brought threshing out- 
fits into the fields again, and late threshing is under way in the upper reaches of the 
spring wheat belt. Final estimates, it is believed, will disclose that North Dakota 
has harvested another record crop. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Weather favored continuation of harvest operations in all parts 
of western Canada last week. Some sections of central and northern Alberta are still 
cutting, although a good share of this grain is being straight combined. Large sections 
of Manitoba and parts of Saskatchewan show considerable fall plowing completed. 


* * * 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—Light to heavy rains in this central section with show- 
ers extending only a short distance west will spur wheat seeding starting this week. 
In western Kansas, according to reports reaching grain men, growers have begun 
drilling in the dust after delaying in hope rains would end the general drouth. 
“They're planting and praying,” said Joe Fleming, Gano Grain Co., official. “There 
is no subsoil moisture anywhere and the top is dusty except for a few spots in the 
west and southwest.” 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures averaged well below normal during the past 
week, and light showers were general. Some light frost was reported, mostly in the 
northern area. Corn is in fair to good condition and much of the poorer corn in 
the south has improved during recent weeks. The planting of winter wheat contin- 
ues as the weather permits and some has been planted in the north. Soy beans are 
reported fair to good, with some fields being cut for hay. 





Post-October Grain Movement 
by Lake to Northeast Studied 


D. C.—Possible winter 
107,000,000 bus of wheat and 
other small grains for milling and feed 
needs of northeastern states was esti- 
mated by Great Lakes grain committees 
at meetings held last week in Chicago 
and Buffalo, it anonunced here. 
This is the maximum amount that the 
forecast might have to be 
moved down the lakes after Oct. 31, but 
the total might be reduced to the ex- 
tent that new crop corn becomes avail- 
able for movement into that area. 

The committees met with Commodity 
Credit Corp., War Production Board 
and Office of Defense Transportation of- 
ficials and also with representatives of 


WASHINGTON, tinctly possible, government grain men 


declare that it is fully possible that the 
entire 107,000,000 bus of small grains 
could be moved down and across the 
lakes between Noy. 15 and Dec, 15. At 
that time, when water is rough and freez- 
ing weather makes ore shipment imprac- 
tical, virtually all lakes tonnage may be 
assigned to grain, it was stated. More 
or less grain would be carried depending 
on how late the lakes remain open. 

Of the 107,000,000-bu estimate about 
20,000,000 bus would be Canadian wheat. 
A “fair portion” of the total would be 
in domestic oats and barley, and the 
total wheat assignment would consist of 
20,000,000 bus for feed and about 34,- 


need for 


was 


committees 





Canadian grain and vessel agents. 
Should corn prove unavailable in any 
bulk for the East, as is considered dis- 


000,000 for milling. 
The committees also set up the final 
formal monthly quota and schedule for 


grain movement for October. The ship- 
ments after Oct. 31 will be wholly on 
a “move everything possible” basis. 
October’s quota will meet all eastern 
requirements for that month, it was stat- 
ed. The total movement will be 20,000,- 


_ 000 to 22,000,000 bus, the bulk of it 


Canadian wheat for milling and feed, 
with about 4,000,000 bus of flaxseed in 
addition. American vessels will carry 
most of the grain. 

CCC officials said the September quota 
was being met in full. 
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SUSPENDED PENALTY 
FOR RICE’S BAKERY 
Washington, D. C., Bread Returns Case 


Settled With Suspended 15-Day 
Closing Order by FDA 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—A 15-day closing 
order against the Rice-Schmidt Baking 
Co., Washington, was suspended by the 
Food Distribution Administration, Sept. 
22, pending any evidence of future viola- 
tions of Food Distribution Order No. 1. 

Last June the bakery was charged 
by the regional FDA administrator with 
accepting stale bread returns. The hear- 
ing was held at that time. 

While there was no doubt of the ac- 
ceptance of stale returns by the driver- 
salesmen, the FDA said that “the rec- 
ord indicates the respondent advised its 
employees to observe Food Distribution 
Order No. 1 and have taken other steps 
toward effectuating compliance there- 
with.” On that basis, FDA issued the 
order prohibiting the manufacture or 
distribution of any bakery product for 
a period of 15 days, but will not put the 
order into effect so long as no further 
violations are proven. 

This is the first order of this type. 
Other cases are under consideration and 
further similar orders may follow. 
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A. A. C. C. TO HOLD 1944 

MEETING IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Minn.—The 1944 con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will be held at the Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis, on May 22, 23 
and 24, W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., chairman of the 
convention arrangements committee, has 
announced. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Mr. Rainey said that his committee is 
proceeding with plans for the conven- 
tion on the assumption that the Office of 
Defense Transportation will not object 
to the meeting. 

Other members of the committee are 
Dr. F. A. Collatz, General Mills, Inc., 
registrations; Dr. L. R. Olsen, Inter- 
national Milling Co. place; Walter 
Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
property, and Dr. C. G. Harrell, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., publicity. Mem- 
bership of the program committee was 
not announced. 
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D-ACTIVATED STEROL REDUCED 

New York, N. Y.—Effective Oct. 1 
prices on D-activated powdered animal 
sterol will be reduced $180 ton or 9c 
Ib. This decrease in the face of ad- 
vances in many other ingredients is re- 
ported to result from greatly increased 
production during the past year, with 
reduced costs. 
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QUAKER OATS SALES 
SET ALL-TIME HIGH 


Profit Equal to $5.17 Compared With 
$4.64 Last Year—Taxes Total Over 
$6,000,000 or $9 Per Share 


Cuicaco, I11.—Sales and earnings be- 
fore taxes of the Quaker Oatts Co., Chi- 
cago, and wholly owned domestic and 
Canadian subsidiaries, were the largest 
in the history of the company in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, according to 
reports given stockholders on Sept. 23. 
They were $4,689,564, compared with *4,- 
335,812 in the preceding year. ‘This 
profit was equal to $5.17 a share on 
699,553 common shares, against $4.61 a 
share the previous year when 702,00 
shares of common stock were outstand- 
ing. 


John Stuart, chairman of the bowrc 
pointed out that an earnings 
standpoint, our situation is a difficult (ne. 
We are operating under ceilings which 
have taken the profit out of many of our 
volume items.” Income and excess prof- 
its taxes, including a charge for the ‘ax 
effect of past service retirement annui- 
ties in the amount of $1,013,259, totaied 
$6,559,970, or, as Mr. Stuart explained, 
equal to more than $9 a share on ‘he 
outstanding common stock. The year 
before taxes were $2,615,496. The tax 
total for the current year was after 


’ 


“from 


giving effect to a post-war excess protits 
credit of $329,808. Net sales were re- 
ported at $122,178,665, a record high, 
compared with $90,140,230 the year le- 
“The 
much of the gain,” Mr. Stuart said, “\ut 
we believe we have strengthened our 
competitive position.” 

“Our immediate problem,” Mr. Stuart 
said, “is to find enough people to mike 
and ship the product. We expect to have 
difficulty during the year in getting the 
grains and supplies we need.” 

Mr. Stuart also declared the govern- 
ment should give careful and prompt 
consideration to plans that will help in- 


fore. war was repsonsible tor 


dustry meet the problem presented by 
an increasing shortage of liquid working 
capital, a condition brought about by 
large inventories and receivables, plant 
investments which have been made for 
buildings and equipment to provide necd- 
ed war materials, and cancellations of 
war contracts which freeze working c:p- 
ital. This condition is made more di‘i- 
cult, he said, by the fact that heavy 
accumulated taxes and settlements ‘or 
renegotiated contracts have to be paid 
in cash. To maintain prosperity, which 
means employment, he stated, indusiry 
must be able to move from a war to 
peace basis without delay. Everything 
possible must be done, he said, to keep 
the wheels of industry in operation. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES UNCHANGED 

There is no change in the millfecd 
futures situation. Prices remain at 1{'e 
ceiling and bids fail to produce any 
Cash feed offer- 
ings are very light and far below 1 
steady demand by the trade. 


offerings whatsoever. 
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SUSPEND OIL CONVERSION 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The petroleum 
administration has announced suspens'0n 
of its program for the conversion of in- 
dustrial and commercial oil burning 
equipment to use of coal in view of the 
uncertainties in the coal situation. 
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a easy, say the boys in North Africa, to 





a “S| make an Arab’s face light with joy. All you 

> fl need do is make him a present of an empty comfortably around his head and pins in front 
ur oe Chase bag. It’s an ambassador of good-will. like a cape. 

irt | 

ke set The Arab takes the bag, holds it upside down, Then away he goes, brilliant printing (at which 
me te 

1 oy punches one corner back in under the other Chase excels) and all. You've made a friend. 


corner and he has a tailor-made bonnet that fits 
- Millions of Chase bags are doing their duty for 


the boys at the front—first to bring to them their 
supplies of foods and other materials, and then 
to use as dish towels, aprons, native garments 


and many other things. 





7 Even on the home front Chase bags are finding 
hundreds of uses. Handle them carefully, con- 
serve them—they are vital for the winning of the 
war. There is no completely satisfactory substi- 


tute for a good bag. 


CHASE 


BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 













CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
a TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
ng PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
he GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 


MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


* | egune fa DEALERS IN 
the pies Cea iit) ~6ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


~ NEW "SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 




























































Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
PRANK A, THEIS, Pre aidout blish ° 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 


L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer resent experienced m ‘ 
. H. FUHRMAN present experience anagement 
I 


4. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. LIBERTY FLOUR 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, Nn. y. 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 





with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 





the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Food Regulations 
Main Topic at Super 
Market Institute 


New York, N. Y.—Present and future 
control and regulation of the food in- 
dustry and its effect on operation and 
sales occupied the major portion of the 
three-day sessions of the Super Market 
Institute which held here 
ning Sept. 20. 


was begin- 

With such speakers of authority as 
Kenneth Stauffer, chief of the processed 
foods section, John L. Crowley, head of 
the supply section of the meat branch, 
Morry Levinson, principal attorney of 
the food price division of the Office of 
Price Administration, members were 
presented with the possible proposal of 
an arbitrary program of allocation of 
processed foods by the government un- 
less present shortages are corrected by 
co-operative action. The possibility of 
more equitable mark ups and _ substitu- 
tions for manpower were also discussed. 

William H. Albers, president of the 
Institute, in his opening address, said 
that home-canned vegetables will amount 
to 230,000,000 cases, or more than 75,- 
000,000 more cases than last year, pos- 
sibly equaling 
As a result, he said, there may be an 
accumulation of canned vegetable stocks 
in warehouses unless the OPA reduces 
point values. 


commercial production. 


In addition to the cereals, dehydrated 
foods and other products « ordinarily 
shown among the exhibits, this year’s 
show featured many nonfood producers. 
The section arousing the greatest inter- 
est was the crossroads country grocery 
store of horse and buggy days, a side- 
show attraction of the modern super 
market of Lawrence A. Johnson, of 
Syracuse, which was complete with such 
authentic Americana as an old-fashioned 
sugar cone, pot-bellied coal stove, the 
latest in toothpicks in 1864, the first 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS AND FEED 
DEALERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


——<j>— 
Serious Shortage of Soft Wheat One of Chief Topics at One-Day 
Convention Sept. 17—Addresses Given by J. A. 
McConnell and Herman Steen 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Eastern Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


soup in a hand-made can, stick candy, 
jaw breakers and the first 


foods. 


packaged 


Among the modern product makers 
were such manufacturers as the Ameri- 
can Molasses Co., Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Armour & Co., Best Foods, Inc., Borden 
Co., Consolidated Biscuit Co., Doughnut 
Corp. of America, P. Duff & Sons, Inc., 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, General 
Baking Co., General Mills, Inc., Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., Lever Brothers Co., 
Loose-Wiles Co., National Biscuit Co., 
Procter & Gamble, Quaker Oats Co., 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Stand- 
ard Brands, 
Co. 


Inc., and Worcester Salt 
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BAKERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 
WILL MEET IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I11.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Bakers Sup- 
ply Houses will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct. 14-15. 

There will be a general discussion of 
present and postwar problems of the 
industry, and also election of officers. 
The noon of Oct. 15, 
be given to which representatives of the 
trade press have been invited. 

Present officers of the association are: 
Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, 
president; G. B. Henry, Henry & Henry, 
Inc., Buffalo, vice president; T. F. 
Naughtin, T. F, Naughtin Co., Omaha, 
treasurer, and John A. Kluetsch, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago, secretary. 





a luncheon will 
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TALKS ABOUT FIRE PREVENTION 

Preven- 
tion in Grain Elevators” was the title 
of a talk made by Arthur P. Spotts- 
wood, chief of the fire prevention bureau, 
Fire Department, at the 
regular meeting of the Society of Grain 


Minneapous, Minn. — “Fire 


Minneapolis 


Elevator Superintendents held here on 
Sept. 28. 





* TRUCK POSTERS BOOST BREAD * 


Contributed in 
the interest of 





National Wartime Nutrition Program 


Supporting the place of bread in the national wartime nutrition program, 
this poster now appears on all of the yeast delivery trucks of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., where it will be a constant “moving signboard” to remind consumers to 
eat plenty of enriched bread. New posters will be used at intervals, but the 
simple, direct theme, “Eat Plenty of Bread” will carry through the entire cam- 
paign. In a letter to sales personnel it is pointed out that the purpose of the 
campaign is to support the baking industry, which has an important wartime 


responsibility in sustaining the health of the nation. 


“No other industry in peace 


or war holds equal position of importance with commercial baking” the letter 
said. “Supplying the nation with bread is a worthy mission and our baking in- 


dustry has demonstrated that it is wholly worthy of the vital task assigned to it.” 





Harrispurc, Pa. — Recognizing the 
highly efficient work that is being done 
by the Millers National Federation and 
the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in the national field, the Penn- 
sylvania Millers and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation turned much of its attention to 
problems affecting the industry in that 
in the 
Pa., 


annual convention 
Hotel, 


state at its 
Penn-Harris 
Sept. 17. 

However, it was also recognized that 
the industry in any section of the coun- 
try is a part of the whole, as indicated 
by the scheduled address of J. A. Mc- 
Connell, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council, and Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers Nw- 
tional Federation. 

Pennsylvania flour miMers are con- 
fronted with a serious problem in the 
shortage of soft wheat, and Mr. Steen 
has made it known that the Millers Na- 
tional Federation is thoroughly aware 
of this situation. 

So far as the enrichment program is 
concerned, these millers are more con- 
cerned with family and cake problems 
than with those existing in the bread 
industries. The Pennsylvania millers are 
co-operating with this program, but 
there are still many uncertain questions 
in their minds, as evidenced by their 
questions. 

Mr. McConnell reminded his hearers 
of the serious shortage of feeds, par- 
ticularly the protein varieties. Some 
progress is being made in remedying this 
situation, he indicated, but the potential 
shortage is still acute, particularly in 
the East. 

H. A. Menchey, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, complimented the various com- 
mittees for the work they had performed 
during the past year. He particularly 
mentioned H. F. Schell, chairman of the 
publicity committee; Warren Harlacher, 
chairman of the legislative committee; 
Miles Wentzel, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, and H. V. White, chair- 
man of the insurance committee. 

In speaking of the soft wheat milling 
situation, Mr. Menchey said: “One of 
the most important problems affecting 
the milling industry at the present time 
is the real shortage in soft wheat, par- 
ticularly in the eastern section of Penn- 
sylvania, where a curtailed acreage and 
a very poor yield have made the situa- 
tion serious. I trust the officials of the 
AAA have givengthis consideration, and 
will give all encouragement possible to 
farmers to increase their acreage this 
fall.” 

H. C. Knandel, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, secretary of the association, 
gave a very complete review of its ac- 
tivities during the past year. Particu- 
larly interesting was his report that the 
organization’s membership has increased 
45% over 1942 and 64% over 1941. 

The report of the legislative commit- 
tee, W. K. Harlacher, Highspire, Pa., 


Harrisburg, 
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chairman, emphasized the work accom- 
plished by preventing passage of a pro- 
posed bill in Pennsylvania which would 
have established a weight loss tolerance 
of one eighth of a pound of the net 
weight marked on packaged goods. The 
Millers National Federation was helpful 
in combatting this bill, which was left 
in status quo when the legislature ad- 
journed. The legislative committee stat- 
ed that it will watch this situation closely 
when the legislature next convenes. 

Mr. Schell, chairman of the publicity 
committee, pointed out the vast amount 
of news that had to be covered in this 
undertaking, and said it required more 
time than members of the committee 
could devote to it. He complimented 
the work done in this respect by the 
Millers National and_ the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Federation 


The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was that in the future this work 
should be directed by the secretary of 
the association, who should be given ad- 
ditional facilities for obtaining the neces- 
sary information to pass on to the or- 
ganization’s members. 

The report of the insurance commit- 
tee, of which Mr. White is chairman, 
pointed out the difficulties which have 
been brought about by increased costs 
and lower rates of interest on securities. 
The committee pointed out that “fire 
losses for the first seven months of 1943 
are greatly in excess of those for the 
first seven months of 1942, and are also 
higher than the average losses for the 
first seven months over a long period of 
years. It intimated that a number of 
these fires were of incendiary origin, 
and the committee recommended that: 

“Owners or managers of milling prop- 
erties review their inventories frequently 
to determine whether they have ade- 
quate insurance. ‘The committee fur- 
ther recommends that, because of the 
difficulty in securing experienced and re- 
sponsible help, the owners and managers 
of milling properties give their personal 
supervision to 
is properly maintained 


seeing that equipment 
that the 
buildings are kept in such condition as 
to keep fire hazards to a minimum.” 


and 


The round table discussion of milling 
problems, held under the direction of 
Mr. Menchey, fully brought out the seri- 
ousness of the soft wheat shortage, and 
while no specific remedies could be sug- 
gested at this time, the Pennsylvania 
millers agreed to do the best they can to 
meet this emergency. 

The same may be said of the forum 
of feed problems, held under the direc- 
tion of several representatives from 
Pennsylvania State College, including R. 
V. Boucher, Professor R. H. Olmstead, 
Professor L. C. Madison and Professor 
John Vandervort. 

Since the convention was held on Con- 
stitution Day, this was the theme of the 
noon luncheon, where the guest speaker 
was Hon. William S. Livengood, Jr., sec- 
retary of internal affairs, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 
flours and some like another. They are dif- 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 
wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 


The Baker Has the Last Word 


* . * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. ° 


SALINA, KANSAS 































Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND Com 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS rato y.™ 


sare ° SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OMANA. NEB. 


MINNEAPOLIS CuEaea. Gane” 





















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 7 
e WHEAT and RYE * 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. : ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 















A. L. STANCHFIELD HEADS 
NORTHWEST FEED MIXERS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A. L. Stanch- 
field, Minneapolis feed jobber, who also 
is a member of the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil, was elected president of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors Association on Sept. 21, at the first 
fall meeting of that organization. He 
succeeds Harvey E. Yantis, Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER. 

Robert Jones, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected secretary- 
treasurer, succeeding S. N. Osgood, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, who had 
served since the start of the association 
six years ago. 

Vice presidents elected are Warren 
Plummer, General Mills, Inc., Harry 
Reinshagen, Cereal By-Products Co., 
both of Minneapolis, and S. L. Lein, 
Northern Supply Co., Amery, Wis. 

On the executive board are Mr. Yan- 
tis; Mr. Osgood; George Smith, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., all of Minneapolis; 
D. A. Williams, Minnesota Farm Bu- 
reau Service Co., St. Paul, and L. H. 
Patten, Farmers & Merchants Milling 
Co., Glencoe, Minn. 

Mr. Stanchfield and Mr. Smith told 
the meeting about the recent Washing- 
ton conference of feed industry repre- 
sentatives, oil seed crushers and govern- 
ment agency officials, at which tentative 
plans for control of the distribution of 
the oil seed meal production was dis- 
cussed. ~ 

Other speakers included D. A. Wil- 
liams, Dr. H. J. Sloan, head of the 
poultry husbandry department at the 
University of Minnesota, and Lloyd Lar- 
son, Chicago, all of whom discussed the 
state and national programs for reduc- 
ing poultry mortality and improved utili- 
zation of feed through culling and better 
management. Mr. Larson represented 
the National Poultry Conservation for 
Victory Council. 
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JULIUS KORMAN PRESIDENT 
OF RETAIL FEED DIVISION 
MiInNEAproLIs, Minn.—The metropoli- 
tan division of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Association elected Julius Korman, 
Princeton, as president at its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis Sept. 24. He 
succeeds Harold Roth, Cambridge. Oth- 
er officers chosen at the meeting were 
Walter Foss, Stillwater, vice president, 
and David McHugh, Anoka, secretary- 
treasurer. The division includes feed 
and grain merchants of Hennepin, Ram- 
sey, Washington, Anoka, Isanti and Chi- 
sago counties in Minnesota. 
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MARSHALL CUP WINNERS 

New York, N, Y.—The golf team from 
New York were the winners in the tour- 
nament for the “Marshall Cup,” held 
during the annual outing of the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Sept. 10-12. Its members 
were J. J. Bennett, J. P. Bryant, A. M. 
Christy, W. E. Derrick, W. P. Duff, E. 
Fink, H. P. Harrison, J. A. Lee, M. L. 
Marshall, R. B. Morris, M. F. Murphy, 
E. B. Nicolait, P. T. Storr and T. S. 
Vierow. 
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HANDLES SOY FLOUR ACCOUNT 
The Mathews & Fritz Co., Los An- 
geles brokerage firm, has taken the ac- 
count of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, on soybean flour in 

Southern California. 
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ARNOLD 


_ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. s 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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PERCY KENT BAGS Z 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
*“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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WAX PAPER STANDARD SET 
IN WPB LIMITATION ORDER 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Use of wax pa- 
per as an overwrap or secondary wrap- 
ping on bread and bakery products with 
the exception of crackers and _ biscuits 
is banned under terms of WPB con- 
servation order M-351, effective Sept. 22. 
Other products for which similar uses 
of waxed paper are prohibited are ce- 
reals, candy and confections with the ex- 
ception of popcorn. Waxed paper strips 


not wider than three inches may be 
uses as outserts for bread and bakery 
products when the outsert serves as the 
only label identification or when _ re- 
quired for label correction. 

The order eliminates inner wrappings 
on bread, even on the longer sliced 
loaves on which it is permitted under 
Food Distribution Order No. 1. 

There are a number of exemptions 
First 


umong these are products where specifi- 


to the provisions of the order. 


cations of the armed services, Maritime 
WSA and the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development call 


Commission, 
for additional wrapping; or for lend- 
lease contracts or orders for food prod- 
ucts for export. 

Waxed paper which was in inventory 
on Sept. 22, or processed on that date 
may be used, delivered or received when 
no other practicable use can be found 
for such inventory. 

Inventory restrictions on waxed papvr 
are limited to a 90-day supply when 
When 
waxed paper is manufactured for the 
account of a company that company shall 


such inventories exceed 4,000 lbs. 


not order nor accept waxed paper which 
will give it an inventory supply greater 
than 120 days’ requirements. 

M-351 in adidtion to use restrictions 
set of 
in the 
case of bread and bakery products, sets 


on waxed paper, establishes a 


waxed paper standards which, 


basic paper weight before 
25 Ibs, 24x36-inch 
(opaque) 
of 5%. 


mum 


waxing at 
500-lb 
tolerance 


sheet, ream 


with a allowance 

For such base papers the maxi- 
petroleum wax by weight per 
standard ream shall be 50 Ibs. 

Glassine paper standards are the same 
as those established for opaque waxed. 
A schedule accompanying the new order 
specifies base paper weights and wax 
percentages allowed for waxed papers 
for specific uses. 
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PACIFIC DISTRICT A.O.M. 
GROUP TO MEET OCT. 15-16 

Porttanp, Orecon.—The Pacific dis- 
trict, Association of Operative Millers, 
will hold its eighth annual convention at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 15-16. 
George Coon, Terminal Flour Mills Co., 
Portland, is chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee for the convention. 
Donald S. Eber, Crown Mills, Portland, 
and W. J. Follmer, The Dalles, Oregon, 
are co-chairmen of the program commit- 
tee. 

Two papers are scheduled to be given 
on the morning program Friday. They 
are “U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Its Purposes and Phases Af- 
fecting Flour Millers,’ by Kenneth E. 
Monfore, acting chief, Seattle office of 
that federal agency; and “Industrial 
Hygiene in the Flour and Feed Mills,” 





by Dr. Thomas F. Mancuso, director of 
industrial hygiene, Oregon State Board 
of Health. 

Four papers are scheduled for the 
Friday afternoon - session. Armand 
Rousseau, Fisher Mills Co., 
Seattle, will discuss factors influencing 


Flouring 


roll bearing maintenance; “Women in 
the, Flour Mills” is the title of a paper 
to be presented by Margaret K. Ander- 
son, U. S. Dept. of Labor, San Fran- 
cisco; Max Rukin, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Chicago, will present a paper, “Fu- 
migation, Methods and Fumigants.” R. 
E. McMillen, Sperry Flour Co., Spokane, 
is scheduled to present a paper entitled 
“Wartime Maintenance Schedule.” 

The annual banquet will be held at 7 
o’clock Friday evening. 

Presentation of the financial report by 
the secretary, report of the nominating 
committee and installation of officers are 
scheduled for the Saturday morning ses- 
Following the installation of offi- 
cers, Wil'ard Crawford, field secretary, 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash., will 
discuss the progress of wheat improve- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest. Mr. 
Crawford's discussion will be followed by 
The final 
paper on the program will be presented 
by L. C. Stoll, Oregon state manpower 
director. The subject of his address 
will be “Manpower.” 

Officers of the Pacific district, A.O.M., 
are John Pryor, Sperry Flour Co., Og- 
den, Utah, chairman; Armand Rous- 
seau, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., vice chairman; and Donald S. 
Eber, Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, 
secretary-treasurer, 


sion. 


an open forum on wheat. 
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INDUSTRY GROUP NAMED 
FOR SECOND HAND BAGS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Appointment of 
an advisory committee representing the 
second-hand bag industry has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The action is part of OPA’s 
program to facilitate consultation with 
industries in all price control matters 
directly affecting them. 
trol problems currently press for atten- 
tion of OPA or industry in the field of 
second-hand bags, OPA said. 


No price con- 


Ceiling prices of second-hand textile 
bags are established under Revised Max- 
imum Price Regulation 55, which was 
issued on Dec. 2, 1942, to bring up to 
date previous price control action af- 
fecting the field. The revised regula- 
tion was amended earlier this month to 
establish specific ceilings for printing 
charges. 

The committee: Sidney Band, Ameri- 
can-National Bag & Burlap Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; M. M. Bosworth, M. M. 
Bosworth Co., Memphis, Tenn; Benja- 
min J. Corman, American Bag & Bur- 
lap Co., Chelsea, Mass; M. M. Feld, 
Lone Star Bag & Bagging Co., Houston, 
Texas; Lew Goodman (Dave Goodman, 
alternate), Western Burlap Bag Co., 
Chicago, Ill; Sam E. Grodsky, Missouri 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo; Harry L. Hoff- 
man, Hoffman Bros. Bag Co., Rochester, 
N. Y; T. S. Kaufman, National Bag 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Phillip 
Schwartz, Pacific Diamond H Bag Co., 
San Francisco, Cal; Irving T. Sidell, Cal- 
ifornia Bag Co., Seattle, Wash; William 
Tannebaum, Southern California Bag 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal; Louis Wildstein, 
Samuel Wildstein & Son, Newark, N. J. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 





SALINA, KANSAS 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Oe a I i obs 5 ove os 50240484509 08064 $4,904, 187 
Capital Dpeposlted t0 Ui. By... oscccccescsseccces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 





‘THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
4 KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER~ 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 





Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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“SOCIAL FADDISM” IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Between the happy days of haphazard 
and casual catering and the iron-shod 
caperings of control there must be a 
middle way which would be more suitable 
to the newer national spirit that will 
arise in the near future. Something of a 
plan could be worked out, just as we 
have something of a plan in the operation 
of industry as between employers and 
Whilst, 


thoritative body is useful for a compre- 


employed. of course, an au- 
hensive survey of production and manu- 
fact@@®, as well as prices, it does not 
seem necessary for such body to hold too 
wide powers which may constitute a 
stranglehold on an industry. 

As we have stated before, it has not 
been merely a matter of restricting 
milling and baking production to meet 
shortages and war necessities; a cutting 
of the coat according to the cloth. It 
has developed into a preachment of 
The con- 
It is 


no doubt even hoped in some quarters 


what is good and healthful, 


trollers have become food experts. 


that the bad old days of white bread 
may never return, except under medi- 


cal authority in a few unavoidable 
cases. 

From this point it would be easy to 
field of 


heresy-hunt of confectionery. 


healthfulness in & 
Rich foods 
are not really good for us, you know. 


traverse the 


A restriction perhaps to plain buns and 
tea cakes might be advisable. A micro- 


scopical examination and = a_ vitamin 
analysis of ingredients might bring to 
light new and hitherto unknown poisons. 

In due course all bread and confection- 
ery would be appropriately labelled with 
health-giving 
from the dentist 


would be necessary for the purchase of 


individual vitamin and 


content. <A passport 
iced cakes and other sugary confections. 
The customer hands in a medical card 
stating his particular ailment, and the 
baker-practitioner or confectioner-dis- 
the appropriate 
foodstuffs to meet the case. 


penser would select 

Millers would become analytical-chem- 
ico savants adjusting the right modicum 
of calcium with a 
dash of riboflavin to give tone to the 


and nicotinie acid, 
flour or meal as the case may be. All 
flour sacks would necessarily bear a clean 
bill of health, and all delivery lorries 
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Today & Yesterday 





























and vans be suitably fumigated and dis- 
infected, with the drivers wearing gas- 
masks and asbestos gloves. 

Well, we wonder. 

—From the South African Baker §& 
Miller. 


THE ARGENTINE WHEAT BELT 
The Argentine wheat belt can best be 
described as a semicircular zone that 
swings southeastward from central Cor- 
doba around the western boundary and 
then through the southern part of Buenos 
Aires Province. One would be more 
readily understood, however, if the wheat 
area were described as two belts, the 
heart of central Buenos 
and the heart of the other in 
central Cordoba. Since the 
in Cordoba is dedicated more definitely 
to single crop practices, what is said 
here applies chiefly to it. 


one in south 
Aires, 


south one 


Some wheat 
is grown much farther north, some much 
farther west, and considerable across the 
Parana River in Entre Rios, but in 
such areas it is mixed with other farm 
enterprises. 

Wheat was the first major farm prod- 
uct to enter export markets by ocean 
shipment, some wheat being exported to 
Brazil as early as 1602. It had an in- 
different development, however, during 
the next 200 years. It was, neverthe- 
less, the first cereal crop to break the 
virtual monopoly of livestock in Argen- 
tine agriculture, a thing not easy to do. 
The local government of the Province 
of Buenos Aires in 1755 ordered “those 
who are damaging the livestock industry 
by having chacras [crop farms] out in 
the estancia country immediately to bring 
their chacras into areas near the city 
which were meant for crop farming.” 

Considerable wheat production devel- 
oped before 1800, chiefly in the Provinces 
of Mendoza, Cordoba and Buenos Aires, 








with 
but it was not until late in the ninetenth 
century that wheat culture made definite 
headway against livestock, which occu- 
pied the natural zone of wheat adapta- 


Buenos Aires distinctly leading; 


tion. Developments in transportation, 
improvements in farm machinery, and 
the arrival of peasant farmers from 
Europe gradually tipped the scales in 
favor of wheat in the areas that it now 
occupies. This development, beginning 
shortly after 1860, increased in accelera- 
tion during the next decade but has 
chiefly taken place since 1880. Many 
old estancia fences, now mostly in a 
dilapidated condition, are still standing 
on purely wheat farms, and some farge 
cattle estancias are still operating in the 
wheat belt. Some of the estancias have 
been divided and sold in smaller tracts 
and some, as in the corn belt, converted 
into colono (tenant) farms by subdivi- 
sion, the ownership remaining unchanged. 
OLD SHEPHERD MILL 

In an age of machinery, large fac- 
tories and almost daily deliveries from 
stores, little thought is given to the in- 
conveniences and absolute hardships suf- 
fered by the early settlers. However, 
those who came to our Wheeling valley 
were fortunate in finding many streams. 
Flour was the main problem in those 
days and without a stream there could 
be no mill. Hardly was the building of 
a home completed when, singly or as a 
group, men made plans for a_ mill 
near by. 

At first there were few, but as time 
passed we find, in 1835, 134 mills within 
25 miles of Wheeling, Big Wheeling, 
Little Wheeling, Middle Wheeling, Short 
Creek, and all our runs were dotted 
with dams and mills. 

Soon there was an oversupply of flour, 
but a ready market was found at our 
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wharves. From there much was shipped 
by canal and keel boats down the river 
and a like westward in 
covered wagons. In 1835, 270,000 bus 
of flour were manufactured, of which 


nearly 160,000 bus were exported. 


amount went 


Few mills still stand today; the mill 
wheels were sold, the dams swept away 
at flood time, and decay ruined the 
buildings throughout our valley, and we 
find little indication of a once great 
industry. 

One exception which is outstanding is 
the Shepherd mill at the Grove. Built 
of stone, neither time nor use have 
weakened its structure and today we find 
it still in operation as the Elm Grove 
Milling Co. 

Originally built in 1774, it was soon 
destroyed by the Indians. However, 
Col. David Shepherd rebuilt the mill in 
1785. The first mill race dam was |o- 
‘ated near the Thornburg property. In 
1804, Moses Shepherd built the mill now 
standing. The mill dam was on Litile 
Wheeling Creek. 

The mill race cut through the fields 
into the center of the mill and then into 
Big Wheeling Creek. The arch stil! is 
in evidence through which it passed, but 
the last remaining sections of the dam 
were carried away by the 1888 flood. 

Since its beginning the mill has been 
in continual operation. At the death 
of Moses Shepherd, Mrs. Shepherd leased 
the mill for years. Since then it was 
sold many times, and is now operated 


by the present owner, J. A. Raab.— 
Josephine Jefferson, in the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) News-Register. 


THE CAREFUL FELLOW 
From all this fellow’s coffee, the caffeine, 
From all his cigarets, the nicotine 

Had been removed. 
His liquor had been purged of alcohol, 
His food of germs. His life was what 
you call 
Highly improved. 


Each night at 10 he laid his well-scrubbed 
head 
Upon his lonely and asceptic bed; 
At thirty-one 
He died of nervous strain and pure en- 
deavor; 
And he was glad of that, for he had 
never 
Had any fun. 
Ted Robinson in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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INTERNATIONAL PADRONE? 
E have read only so much of Kingsbury 
Smith’s articles on America’s plans for direct- 
ing the economic future of other nations as is con- 
tained in the condensation of his description of the 
proposed Italian program in the current Reader's 
Digest. That, however, appears to be enough, since 
the general texture of the dreams of our starry-eyed 
social and economic rebuilders of the future of the 
world of peace is sufficiently well known. 

In the case of Italy, as the program is set forth 
by Mr. Smith, the economic guardianship of the 
country is to be assumed by a concert of United 
Nations, chiefly, of course, Britain and the United 
States. This guardianship will provide direction of 
all Italian economy, the supplying of raw materials— 
with or without payment—determination of what 
shall and shall not be produced for home consump- 
tion and for export, supervision of her agriculture 
so that it may be fitted into the program of inter- 
national control of food and other products of the 
soil; in substance, the economic management of all 
the material affairs of a nation of 44,000,000 people, 
together with the salvage of its sadly broken dream 
of empire. Especially notable in the program is the 
contemplated reduction in Italian wheat production, 
a part of the exploded dictator ideal of self-sufficiency 
in preparation for war. 

All of this is, indeed, a glorious vision and in 
nothing more roseate than in the assumption that 
either Britain or the United States, or both of them 
or any congress of all United Nations, would have 
the wisdom and ability, the resources, the patience 
and tolerance and the economic unselfishness, any- 
thing indeed but the inspiration and the ego, to 
undertake so gargantuan a task. If, in the most 
casual self examination, each of these all-wise nations 
would consider its own record of economic misman- 
agement through the past quarter century, simple 
honesty would compel it not only to discard its 
dream of beneficent empire but blush with shame of 
ever having visioned it. 

It is conceivable that even overcrowded Italy, 
with its distressing poverty of resources in produc- 
tive lands, minerals, power and almost every other 
requisite of a prosperous economy, may have done a 
rather better job of rehabilitation since the last war 
than has been done either by this country or Britain. 
Granting that the blackshirt objective of self-suffi- 
ciency in preparation for conquest was less noble 
than our own desire to heal all human ills, in point 
of absolute materialistic accomplishment, it is de- 
batable if Italy’s economic advancement has not out- 
run our own, especially since so much of ours was 
in return for reckless dissipation of our savings. 
There also is evidence that Britain, although with less 
waste than ours, has accomplished much of her eco- 
nomic recovery at bitter cost in national danger 
through lack of preparation for defense against 
obvious perils. 

Considering these things, just how well endowed 
and equipped are we boldly to assume economic 
guardianship of Italy, or of any of the other nations 
with their centuries of experience in survival despite 
poverty of resources and ruthless competition among 
other peoples similarly situated? How much of our 
confident assumption of superior wisdom and ability 
is founded chiefly upon our fortunate possession of 
vastly greater wealth in fertile lands, forests, mines, 
climate and innumerable other blessings? Can we 
fairly claim greater economic wisdom, or have we 
merely convinced ourselves of our giantship by 
thoughtless waste of our present possessions and 
reckless pledging of our future? 

Fhere is an adopted English word “padrone,” 
meaning master or boss. It has, however, come to 
be used chiefly in its original Italian meaning of a 
hirer and supplier of labor and, in considerable sense, 
as an exploiter of the poor and unintelligent: This 
appears to be somewhat the position to which we 


would elect ourselves in the case of Italy and later, 
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no doubt, in case of other conquered or liberated 
peoples. We would become in some sort an interna- 
tional economic padrone; but with this essential dif- 
ference that the dream proposes less the exploitation 
of our wards than an invitation to them to exploit 
us. Here, indeed, would be the power and the glory 
and the assurance of equal poverty in the end. 
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MR. PEGLER’S BAD GUESS 


ANY millions of people, including, we hope, most 

followers of these comments, regularly read and 
enjoy Westbrook Pegler’s forthright and sometimes 
reckless, but always entertaining daily column of ob- 
servations on the passing show. Tending. toward 
being rather too much the crusader against his own 
pet peeves, he unquestionably not only is the most 
vigorously courageous of all the popular daily col- 
umnists but pays least attention to the cheap personal 
gossip which composes a substantial part of the nau- 
seous fodder of so many of them. 

But, like most of the rest of us, Mr. Pegler is 
best when he sticks to his last. When he goes adven- 
turing among subjects about which he knows nothing, 
he is less than amusing and occasionally a bit on the 
stupid side. This applies, at the moment, to his 
recent “smarty” observations on the subject of vita- 
mins and their incorporation in flour and bread as the 
simplest way to balance a well proved deficiency in 
the average diet. 

Mr. Pegler, prefacing his comment by confessing 
his lack of knowledge of what a vitamin really is and 
the pretty silly statement that he has taken a few 
occasionally only to find that they made him feel 
worse rather than better, says: 

“As for injection of vitamins into flour and the 
creation thereby of fortified bread, my first re- 
port is that this is the worst travesty on the staff 
of life that ever was devised to mock man’s hon- 
est hunger. And my second is that if the millers 
would refrain from murdering the life of flour 
it would not be necessary to attempt to revive it.” 


There was a time when we ourself, along with 
millions of other people, felt that the elements in 
foods somewhat vaguely known as vitamins were 
rather on the phony side and, at best, not of much 
practical value as a part of the food. we eat. For 
a time we even commented on the merits of their 
addition to bread with our tongue in our cheek and 
questioned if the nutritional enthusiasts who were 
promoting spinachy food, raw grains and nuts, bran 
mashes and other godforsaken alleged grub, were not 
definitely and provably cracked. 

But, as the years marched and the men of science 
were able to cite more and more facts comprehensible 
to the lay mind, we began to figure that this boy 
Columbus knew his stuff and that the world really is 
round. Thereafter, we found ourself with small de- 
fense against the stupendous scheme of, at least, 
experimenting on a broad scale with supplying these 
no longer mysterious elements to all people in so 
simple, effective and inexpensive a way as introducing 
them into the most widely consumed food of all,— 
breads. 

Their introduction does not, as Mr. Pegler sug- 
gests, make the loaf a “travesty on the staff of 
life.” They do not, indeed, change the loaf in any 
way discernible to Mr. Pegler or anyone else or even 
discoverable in the most rigid scientific tests of its 





quality and palatability as food. We rather wish 
that, in lending his facile expression to this subject, 
Mr. Pegler had done so in lighter vein, even tried to 
be funny. He is good at that. He is less good when 
attempting to be serious in connection with a subject 
that he admits in the beginning he knows nothing 
about. Sorry, Mr. Pegler. 
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GREETINGS AND SALUTATIONS 
EVERAL weeks ago we commented somewhat 
lightly upon a visit from an old friend en route 

through our part of the world, who prefaced his call 
by warning that his chief purpose was to consider 
a resolution of sympathy for our Vice President 
upon the occasion of his being summarily fired from 
his position as director of the Bureau of Economic 
Warfare. We suggested that properly to consider 
so important a matter would require inspiration of 
refreshment. This was suitably arranged and the 
agenda was carried out with gratifying success. 
Later, we mentioned it in these notes. 

Now we find that the wholly inconsequent inspira- 
tion factor in the situation attracted, of all things, 
the notice of the editor of our Liverpool contem- 
porary Milling, as evidenced by the following para- 
graph in that publication: 





“Hospitable Northwestern Miller has spoken 
of a meeting between a member of its staff and a 
distinguished friend who was stranded for a day. 

Our friends provided the appropriate inspira- 
tional material, recent showers having assured 
mint of a deep, dark greenness of color and a dewy 
freshness rarely observable in July. We are un- 
acquainted with that kind of refreshment, but it 
sounds good enough to ensure a successful con- 
ference.” 

Here is new occasion to regret that there are 
grievous wars in the world. Otherwise, we should 
hasten to advise our uninformed friend about the 
ingredients and proper composition of a mint julep. 
We might even send him the makin’s. 

Alas, the mint bed has surrendered to the ap- 
proaching, if not yet actually materialized, frosts of 
autumn. Rum and brandy, for those who care for 
a soupgon of one or the other, but not both, become 
scarcer and scarcer; and, worst of all, suppliers of 
worth-while Bourbon are holding to it like death to a 
dead nigger. So, we must substitute a promise. 
When these cruel wars are past, we mean to see that 
our contemporary receives the which and the how, 
trusting his discretion to supply only the when. 
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VAUDEVILLE STATISTICS 


S delightful a bit of financial legerdemain as we 
have seen amid all of the instances through the 
past 10 years is the argument, reported to be accepted 
by higher circles in the OPA, that the country will 
save $88,000,000 by subsidizing bread processors some- 
where along the line from field to loaf, as compared 
with the cost of permitting the price of bread to be 
advanced Ic. 

It works this way: (1) An increase of 1c a loaf 
in the price of bread would cost each family con- 
sumer $3.50 per year or, for 50,000,000 families, $175,- 
000,000; (2) protecting the present price of bread by 
subsidizing wheat in the amount of 22c per bu on the 
400,000,000 bus inaccurately estimated by them to be 
required to supply flour for domestic bread consump- 
tion would cost but $88,000,000. Presto—$87,000,000 
to the good and everybody happy. 

The hole in this financial doughnut, as we see it, 
is this: (1) the $175,000,000 that would have to be paid 
if bread were to be advanced lc per loaf would be 
paid exclusively by labor and would be an added 
tax upon human effort inescapably resulting in in- 
creased hourly wages, whereas (2) the $88,000,000 
cost of subsidy would be paid directly out of the 
federal treasury and therefore would not cost anyone 
anything. 

The subsidy-payment profit should, therefore, not 
be computed at $87,000,000 but at the entire $175,- 
000,000. Pardon us for mentioning it. 
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DEBUNKING THE “FOOD 
CRISIS.’—There has been too much 
“Wolf! Wolf!’—too much extravagance 
of thinking and exaggeration of speech 
on the subject of food. So thinks, and 
says, Joseph S. Davis, director of the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, California, and a member of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

“Our food problems,” declares Dr. 
Davis, “are genuine, troublesome and 
serious enough, and no end of them is 
But there has been no ‘food 
crisis’ worthy of the phrase, and none 
will need to arise. 


in sight. 


Mistakes have been 
made, in attitude, policy, programs and 
operation, not alone by the Congress, 
government agencies and top leaders. 
More will be made. Perfection is too 
much to expect, but improvement is alto- 
gether feasible. The job not only can 
be done but can yet be done well. Fewer 
charges of chaos, less undiscriminating 
well-focused 
criticisms and constructive proposals are 
needed.” 


condemnation and more 


v ¥ 

Dr. Davis’ views are set down at great 
length—some 20,000 words—in Vol. 1, 
No. 1, of the Economic Sentinel, a new 
publication of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which doubtless will 
be glad to send you a copy for the ask- 
ing. The director of the Food Research 
Institute is a formidable person in the 
world of human alimentation. He has 
served on the economics staff of Har- 
vard University, with war agencies in 
London during the first World War, as 
president of the American Statistical As- 
sociation and of the American Farm 
Hconomic Association, and as chief econ- 
omist of the Federal Farm Board. He 
is author of a number of books dealing 
with economical and political phases of 
American agriculture, and a contributor 
to “Wheat Studies of the Food Re- 
search Institute” and various other jour- 
nals. What he has to say about cur- 
rent exaggerations of the food situation 
is entertaining as well as_ corrective. 
For example: 

“Americans are addicted to extrava- 
gant language. Intentionally or uncon- 
sciously, we exaggerate both the good 
and the bad. . ‘Crisis’ and ‘emer- 
gency’ are favorite cliches. Judging 
from contemporary addresses, our life 
for 15 years has been an overlapping 
succession of crises, one continuous state 
of emergency. It ‘screams of crisis, 
Governor Dewey said of a sober report 
by his State Emergency Food Commis- 
sion two months ago. Headlines not 
only select such phrases but often dis- 
tort. A news item on a mid-June speech 
by the War Food Administrator was 
headed: ‘Shortage of Food Sure, Says 
Davis.’ What he had actually declared 


was that, however much may be available 
this year, ‘we won’t have enough food to 
satisfy all the claimants for all the kinds 
of food they want.’ This was and is per- 
fectly true—as, I may remark, it always 
has been; but it is very different from 
saying that our people are doomed to 
hunger, as glancers at the headline 
might think Chester Davis had said. 
Current or prospective food shortages 
are termed ‘grave,’ ‘severe, ‘alarming.’ 
Even the words ‘starvation’ and ‘famine’ 
are nowadays glibly used, not only for 
continental European countries but also 
for our own. Equally extreme are two 
already embarrassing slogans: ‘Food will 
win the war and write the peace.” ‘The 
United States will feed the world.’ 
“This American trait and its every- 
Com- 


monly we apply appropriate discounts. 


day expressions are well known. 


Now, however, our ability to do this has 
been impaired by unprecedentedly mo- 
mentous events. We cultivate fears. We 
conjure up specters. This is seriously 
interfering with our ability to see things 
straight, in true proportions and per- 
spective. No one in his right mind can 
complacently conclude that we face no 
food problems, but utterly distorted 
views of those now or to come are wide- 
ly prevalent. 

“Intentional exaggeration is commonly 
defended as the only means to wake 
people up, shock them out of unwar- 
ranted complacency, get necessary de- 
cisions made, insure suitable action be- 
fore it is too late. Swearing loses its 
effect if cusswords are used in every 
sentence on every occasion. Likewise, I 
believe, widespread resort to calamity 
howling tends to defeat its sound ob- 
jectives and has evil consequences be- 
sides. At any rate, some of us must 
practice the arts of seeking and speak- 
ing the truth even if our influence on 
public policy is nil.” 

¥ ¥ 


Dr. Davis proceeds from this to what 
he offers as a calm and studied state- 
ment of just what are the facts about 
food and its supply. He comes to these 
conclusions: 

“Shortages of particular foods that 
we like have become numerous and 
widespread. Of over-all food shortage, 
however, we have had no experience, 
and of it there is no prospect whatso- 
ever, This was true even before im- 
provement in crop prospects during the 
summer. Talk of very short rations, 
extreme privation, starvation or famine 
here is utterly wild and loose. If our 
enemies were to conquer us, they might 
bring these catastrophes home to us as 
the Nazis have to the great agricultural 
country of Poland; but such conquest 
has never been more than a remote pos- 
sibility, and today it is not even that. 


By Carroll K. a ee 








Our ability to cope with such internal 
danger is no less than our ability to 
make war. Our food, feed and livestock 
inventories are large, our farm produc- 
tion is running high, and our margin for 
readjustment by changes in diet and 
production: is enormous. If necessary, 
we could go to great lengths in cutting 
our national diet down to essentials, 
without detriment to good nutrition and 
health. Britain has shown how. 

“We must move in this direction. How 
far will depend partly on the weather, 
partly on the course of the war, and 
partly on the needs of our allies and for 
relief, but very heavily also on how skill- 
fully the tasks of wartime food man- 
agement are handled. The adequacy of 
our food supply and intake can be in- 
sured, without approaching dangerous 
limits. At worst, as nearly as one can 
judge today, ‘sacrifices’ in respect to 
food are among the smallest that we 
are likely to have to bear—in retrospect, 
if not at the moment. At best, they will 
be relatively insignificant. 

“Production achievements have been 
magnificent, not merely because of gen- 
erally favorable weather and outstand- 
ing efforts by farmers. Foresight in cen- 
tral management and skillful direction 
have contributed much to this result, 
after full allowance for specific blunders. 
Allocation of available supplies among 
the armed forces, the allies, and civilians 
is being intelligently done, on the whole. 
Lack of integration in top policy and 
leadership is a serious and _ persistent 
handicap, and the requisite co-ordination 
is not yet in evidence. Government en- 
listment of trade, industry and consumer 
co-operation has been far from ade- 
quate. Food rationing has nevertheless 
been a substantial success, even if many 
improvements in it are yet needed. If 
food price control has not succeeded, it 
is more because of congressional limita- 
tions and jurisdictional divisions than 
because of administrative ineptitude. 
Many defects in the physical flow of 
food are traceable to the same sources, 
The public does not yet properly under- 
stand the food situation, the reasons for 
numerous irritating restrictions, or the 
continuing part that it must play. Our 
people are too easily misled by alarmist 
statements arising from ignorance, mis- 
understanding, partisanship or intention- 
al exaggeration even in high places. 

“Government personnel concerned with 
food management is broadly of high 
quality. Despite all the justified slams 
at bureaucrats, economists and profes- 
sors, the staff as a whole is notably 
strong, not weak as many suppose. The 
congressional mandate requiring men of 
specific business experience in top OPA 
positions concerned with price control 
represents an unwarranted restriction on 
administrative freedom. Neither the 


Congress nor the President provides con- 
ditions under which the best qualified 
men can be secured for and retained in 
the leading posts in food management 

“The Congress has unwittingly crip- 
pled our food management in two realins 
even more vital. First, inflation is con- 
tinually promoted by delays and inaile- 
quacy in a variety of fiscal measures, 
Second, the Congress persists in cd- 
dling farmers, by retaining on the stut- 
ute books parity and other legislation 
that is utterly unadapted to wartiine 
needs, and by new legislation of | ke 
character. Finally, the President and 
the Congress have not suitably co-oper- 
ated in providing for an integrated ccn- 
tral food administration. Correction of 
these three fundamental defects, po/it- 
ically difficult though it is, is absolutcly 
essential if we are to do a first class job 
of wartime food management. The Cvn- 
gress faces a great, constructive vp- 
portunity. 

“The best is unattainable; the worst 
will probably be endurable; but the fair- 
ly good can be made far better.” 


Something to sit down as quietly as 
possible and think about—most especiully 
if it’s true, as it probably is because of its 
impeccable source: Herbert Hoover says 
that during World War I “we shipped 
more food to our allies monthly than is 
being shipped today—we had no local 
famines in the United States as we «are 
having now, and no black markets.” 
... We had, if you can remember, a 
voluntary system of food conservation, 
and no such government-planned econo- 
my as the all-embracing and sometimes 
absolutely strangling one of today. 


LESS SUGAR, MORE HEALTH — 
Britain’s tightened belt is credited with 
improving the nation’s health. The whvle 
wheaters have seized upon this assun)| 
tion: the national loaf, they procla 
chiefly accounts for the betterment of 
health. But a distinguished Brit sh 


1, 


chemist, Mr. J. Gordon Hay, has a «'f- 


ferent idea about it. He thinks a sh: rp 
reduction in sugar consumption is @ 
better explanation. Writing to the B:'t- 
ish trade journal, Milling, Mr. H/y; 
whose disclosures with reference to ‘lie 
deleterious presence of phytic acid in 
whole meal bread have aroused wi'le- 
spread attention, thus analyzes the staius 
of British well-being: 

“I note that there is a tendency in 
certain quarters to attribute the gi od 
health of the nation on its wartime ict 


-to the longer extraction of flour, but ‘his 


change is, from the dietetic point of 
view, perhaps the least of all, for ‘ar 
greater ones have been made by the I~ 
tailment of animal protein and its p rt 
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tiat substitution by that of vegetable 


origin. There also has been a reduction 
in fruit consumption and its partial sub- 
stitution by vegetables, a more equable 
distribution of milk, and a considerable 
in the consumption of fat, 
The 


greatest change of all is the drastic re- 


reduction 
especially that of animal origin. 


duction in sugar and its replacement by 
the more wholesome carbohydrates of 
bread and potatoes. 

“This question of sugar reduction quite 
possibly affects the health of the nation, 
ind indirectly interests the milling in- 
dustry, as the more sugar consumed, the 
less bread eaten, so it may be worth 
while briefly to examine the question. 

“Just before the war, our consumption 
of sugar had increased to the enormous 
amount of 4.8 oz a day per head of the 
population [nearly as much as in the 
United States]. When one considers that 
only 100 years ago it was so expensive 
that its consumption was negligible, but 
by 1938 the as sugar, 
weets, cakes, jams, ice cream, etc., ac- 
tually exceeded the total carbohydrate 
consumed as bread, this change in the 
national diet was far more sweeping than 
such minor changes from stone-ground 
flour to roller-milled flour, about which 
ve hear so much, for this change meant 
the replacement of the carbohydrates of 
bread, potatoes and oatmeal by sugar. 
The first three foods all have vitamins, 
proteins and mineral matter associated 
with them, whilst sugar has none of these 
three essentials. 


amount eaten 


“At the present time our consumption 
of sugar, including sweets, jam, etc., is 
1.8 oz a day, a reduction of 3 oz a day 
or 62% since 1938. To obtain our neces- 
sary calories, it may be assumed that this 
3 oz of sugar carbohydrate is replaced 
hy 3 oz of bread and potato carbohy- 
drate, for the required calories are cer- 
tainly not supplied by an increase in fat 
intake. If it that this in- 
creased bread and potato carbohydrate 


is taken 


consumption is equally divided between 
the two, it deduced from the 
table below that this 3 oz (84 grams) 
of carbohydrate so divided would have 
associated with it 126.4 I.U. of B,, about 
one third of the requisite daily intake, 
whilst if consumed as sugar, it would 
have none. 


can be 
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Raw products— i fa) “ 
Whole wheat 1.55 69.0 2.25 
Whole oats .. . 2.40 58.2 4.12 
Whole barley .. - 2.12 66.5 3.18 
Vin fer 1.61 69.5 2.32 
Whole beans (butter)... 1.40 46.2 3.03 
PORNO, SEED: Fedescs dice 0.45 21.0 2.15 
Milk, whole (raw)...... 0.17 4.6 3.70 
Products as eaten— 

Sugar and glucose ..... 0.0 100.0 0.0 
Fortified white bread... 0.56 52.5 1.05 
National bread ........ 0.64 50.0 1.28 
Potato (boiled) ........ 0.34 19.7 1.73 
‘atmeal (cooked) ..... 0.11 8.2 1.34 


“It will also be seen that nature sup- 
plies vitamin B, with the carbohydrate 
foods, and that they all contain it in 
quantities of the same order relative to 
the amount of carbohydrate, and these 
foods when prepared and cooked for 
eating, still contain vitamin B, again of 
the same order relative to the carbohy- 
drate content, but somewhat lower in 
amount. Sugar contains none, and as 
this vitamin is essential for dealing with 
carbohydrates in the body, it is. obvious 
that when excessive sugar and sweetened 
foods are eaten, the B, taken in with 
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-THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


BREAD ADMINISTRATOR 


By Emmet Dougherty 

















ACK in Independence, Iowa, in the 
gay nineties there grew up a young 
man who got his first glimpse of the 
food the 
“ground floor’—the production of qual- 


production business from 


ity seed. 

Today this son of the Hawkeye state 
—christened Robert H. Black—is the 
federal administrator of Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 1, commonly known as 
the bread order, and doing a good job 
at the task, which has not been without 
its ups and downs, The other titles of 
this energetic gentleman are assistant 
chief of the grain products branch of 
the Food Distribution Administration 
and government presiding officer of the 
baking industry food advisory commit- 
tee, the vegetable and seed food indus- 
try advisory committee and the_ field 
seed industry advisory committee. 

Bob Black comes by his present posi- 
tion of having a finger in many agricul- 
tural and food activities with a back- 
ground of growing things. His father 
is that patriarch of the seed and nur- 
sery business, George D. Black, who 
for many years has operated his farm on 
the outskirts of Independence, Iowa, and 
conducted his seed business in that 
typical midwestern town. This year, in 
fact, will mark the fifty-eighth consecu- 
tive issuance by George Black of an 
annual catalogue of what he offers his 
fellow farmers in the way of seeds and 
nursery stock. Not a bulky mail-order 
compendium, it still is listed as a yearly 
bit of mail to an audience numbering 
thousands. 

Born in Independence in 1892, Bob 
Black went through grade school and 
high school in preparation toward fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his Dad. 
Higher education he sought at Upper 
Iowa University at Fayette and at Iowa 





Robert H. Black 


. .. bread administrator ... 


State College at Ames, finishing with 
an A.B. degree. He struck out for him- 
self in 1913 and came east to spend a 
short time with the Burpee Seed Co. in 
its Philadelphia office, but the call of 
the mid-northwest was too strong for 
him to resist so he went to Albert Lea, 
Minn., where in 1914 he established him- 
self in business. 

For four years, the name of Robert 
H. Black emblazoned the doorways of 
a string of county elevators, lumber 
yards and coal yards in the Albert Lea 
area during the days just prior to 
America’s entrance in World War I. 
On May 1, 1918, Mr. Black’s holdings 
were merged with the Speltz Grain & 
Coal Co. and he went to Washington 
to occupy the important war post in 


the Department of Agriculture having 
to do with the transportation of foods 
and agricultural supplies for the war 
emergency. 

Under his energetic leadership gov- 
ernment truck lines were formed to meet 
the scarcity of rail equipment in the 
eastern seaboard states, and he directed 
this motor transport fleet in the move- 
ment of farm products until the emer- 
gency was over. 

Again the call of the Northwest beck- 
oned Black, who in 1919 became at- 
tached to the Minneapolis office of the 
Department of Agriculture in charge of 
the of Markets. For the suc- 
ceeding 20 years he was the top man 
there in grain investigations, handling 
the grain standards act and other duties. 

In 1939 he returned to Washington 
to take charge of grain standardization 
and activities of the 
grain of the Department of 
Agriculture. Since 1942, he has occu- 
pied his present post of assistant chief 


Bureau 


testing-research 
division 


of the grain products branch. 

A Mason City, Iowa, girl whom he 
courted in his college days is the mother 
of the Black children, whom the father 
describes as and two 
They are Robert 
M. Black, a graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, who took some engi- 
neering at the University of Minnesota 
and served with the Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, before entering the army, 


“three kings 


queens; a full house.” 


now a captain of infantry in Mississippi; 
David P. Black, a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry, now at a Texas army post; 
Donald Black, a corporal in the air force 
at a Massachusetts aviation -field, and 
two lovely daughters, Betty and Marion, 
will graduate at Coolidge High 
School and then pursue higher education 
probably at one of the many universities 


or colleges in Washington. 


who 





the more natural carbohydrate foods is 
partly used to deal with the sugar. 

“In other words, sugar is a B, robber; 
if the contention that there was a de- 
ficiency of B, in our prewar diet was 
correct, it was therefore due to our ex- 
cessive sugar consumption which caused 
us to take in more carbohydrate than 
the B, supplied by the other foods could 
deal with. 

“An equally good cause could be made 
out for other parts of the vitamin B 
complex, minerals and proteins, when 
these foods are eaten instead of the pure 
carbohydrate sugar. 

“I have never heard of anyone being 
poisoned by eating too much bread, but 
cases have been known of people dying 
from eating too much sugar.” 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS LAGGING 

Wasuincton, D, C.—(Special)—Com- 
plete returns only from the 10 gluten 
feed manufacturers have been received 
to the hundreds of questionnaires sent 
to the protein feed trade by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The department 
plans to set a deadline within a week on 





the returns of the figures on production 
and distribution so that some definite 
decision can be reached on the matter 
of allocation. Returns on the second 
questionnaire, which was sent to firms 
who failed to answer the initial in- 
quiry, averaged about 50% of the total 
sought. WFA officials are attempting 
to summarize the returns as promptly 
as possible, and make seme decision on 
better distribution of available supply. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MOVE TO NEW OFFICES 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The offices of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., grain, flour and 
feed merchants, are now located at 1227 
West Carson St., Southside, Pittsburgh. 
The firm has obtained additional office 
space by taking over the property of 
the Dukane Coffee Co., adjoining the 
Stewart Co. holdings. 
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FDA CORN GRIT PURCHASES 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—FDA 
recently bought 300,000 Ibs of degerm- 
inated corn grits from two vendors; Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. supplied 120,000 lbs, 
f.o.b. Kankakee, at $2.79 cwt, and the 


Decatur Milling Co. furnished 
lbs, f.o.b. Decatur, at $2.76 cwt. 

The government has disposed of 1,250 
100-lb bags of corn meal, held at Brook- 
lyn unfit for human consumption, to 
Suffolk Mills, Inc. Eastport, Long 
Island, and 21 140-lb bags of unfit corn 
flour to Millhurst Mills, Freehold, N. J. 
The price was not disclosed. 


180,000 
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STRIKE POSTPONED 

The threatened strike of state grain 
weighers at Minneapolis, which would 
seriously handicap operations in the cash 
grain market, posiponed to 
allow an investigation by the state labor 
conciliator. Action by the legislature, 
to provide the necessary funds, it is 
said, will be necessary before the de- 
mand for increased wages can be met. 


has been 
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TWIN CITY ALLIED CLUB 
Minneapoiis, Minn.—The Twin City 
Allied Club will hold its opening meet- 
ing of the fall in St. Paul the evening of 





Oct. 1. Election of officers is the first 
item on the program. Ray O’Brien is: 
secretary. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Lumsden Building 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 











Dominion Bureau 
Foresees Reduction 
in Wheat Surplus 


WinnireG, Man.—All signs point to a 
substantial reduction in the wheat sur- 
plus of the major exporting countries 
a year from now, states the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Prospects for a 
reduced carry-over were tempered by 
the United States request for an in- 
crease of 14,000,000 acres in 1944 plant- 
ings and Canada, says the bureau, will 
probably have a substantial surplus re- 
maining at the end of the crop year on 
July 31, having a total of almost 900,- 
At the end 
of the last crop year on July 31, Canada, 


000,000 bus available now. 


the United States, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia had a combined wheat surplus of 
1,578,000,000 bus, or 157,000,000 
than the previous year. 


more 
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READY FOR POSTWAR DEMAND 

Vancovver, B. C.—Flour mills in Can- 
ada are in a position to cope with a 
large demand from the Orient after the 
war, said H. N. Davis, assistant general 
manager of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., with headquarters at Montreal, 
during his semi-annual tour of inspec- 
tion of local company operations. He 
Andrew Atkins, 
manager of the Medicine Hat sales 
branch, where he was himself manager 


was accompanied by 


until five years ago. 
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EFFECT OF RISING WHEAT 
ON BREAD CONSIDERED 


Toronto, Onr.—Ottawa reports that 
consideration is being given to the effect 
of rising wheat prices on the cost of 
bread to consumers in Canada. Ten 
cents per loaf is the present standard and 
this has been in effect ever since the 
war began. It does not provide for the 
full cost of flour used but is a ceiling 
price fixed where it is for the purpose 
of controlling that element in the total 
cost of living in Canada. 

The difference between the cost of 
flour to mills which produce it and the 
price at which bread is delivered to bak- 
ers is made up to the mills by way of 
a drawback based on current cost of 
wheat to them. This subsidy runs into 
a good deal of money but is much less 
than would be the cost of a rise in 
bread in terms of general disruption to 
the ceiling policy of the wartime prices 
and trade board. Accordingly, it is 
fairly certain that the government will 
elect to keep bread prices where they 
are and treat its payment to millers on 
wheat consumed in Canada as one of 
the costs of war. 





A consolatory feature of this latter 
fact is to be found in the effect of higher 
prices for wheat on the farming econ- 
omy of the western wheat growing prov- 
inces. 


They need breaks of this kind 








to even up some of their losses in the 


depression years of the thirties. Pre- 
sumably, an offset will be found by the 
government in the form of lower direct 
grants to the farming industry. 
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LARGER CORN PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of corn 
flour and meal in Canada in the crop 
year closing with July last showed a 
substantial increase compared with the 
preceding year. Output totaled 23,666,- 
480 lbs as against 18,883,830. Produc- 
tion of rolled oats was only about half 
that of the previous 12 months. The 
figure was 92,274,562 lbs, compared with 
177,373,419 year 1941-42. 
On the other hand the output of oatmeal 
increased to 10,266,028 lbs from 3,122,- 
900. 


in the crop 
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SCARCITY OF SOFT WINTER 
CREATES BAD SITUATION 


Toronto, Ont.—Scarcity of soft win- 
ter wheat grown in the province of On- 
tario is creating serious situations in 
several directions. Biscuit factories and 
pastry bakers are most directly con- 
cerned and their efforts to find flour of 
the kind they want are almost frantic. 
The winter wheat mills from which their 
supplies are obtained cannot help much. 
They have and can get none of this 
wheat to grind. Household bakers are 
also hit but are less articulate or per- 
haps better able to manage with sub- 
stitutes. 





West Indian flour importers who have 
always taken-a lot of this flour from 
Canada are also badly hit. Some of 
these introduce a note of impatience into 
their cables and letters asking for flour 
from Ontario mills with which they are 
in the habit of doing business. 

It is planned to have a radio broad- 
cast which will request farmers to mar- 
ket their crops of winter wheat for 
grinding into flour. Western’ grains 
will be exchanged for this wheat and 
such transactions will be profitable to 
the farmer as ton for ton there will be 
cash bonuses coming to the producer 
of the wheat whether he decides to take 
western wheat, oats, barley or millfeed. 
Many winter wheat millers are running 
advertisements to the same effect in their 
local newspapers. 
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MUCH EMPTY ELEVATOR SPACE 

Toronto, Ont.—Empty elevator space 
at Fort William, Port Arthur and east- 
ern lake ports in Canada is causing a 
good deal of worry in the grain trade 
in view of the fact that farmers in the 
West are allowed to deliver only a small 
portion of their new crop wheat at in- 
terior country points. At times occu- 
pied space at lakehead amounts to little 
more than 50% of total available, while 
empty space has also existed at a num- 
ber of lower lake points. Lack of neces- 
sary labor to handle the turnover at 


upper lake ports is given as the reason 
for failure to keep available space oc- 
cupied with grain. There is also the 
matter of a known shortage in lake 
shipping. 
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HEADS CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION 
Man.—C. C. Fields was 
re-elected president of the Lake Ship- 
pers Clearance Association at the annual 
meeting here last week. S. T. Smith 
was elected vice president and Henry 
Gauer secretary. 


WINNIPEG, 
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NEW DOCKAGE RULE AIMED 
TO SPEED GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The feeds administra- 
tor recently ruled that wheat, oats and 





barley containing not more than 3% of 
dockage shipped from western country 
points to eastern Canada shall, inclusive 
of the dockage, be eligible for freight 
assistance. This will permit cars to pass 
through without the necessity of being 
unloaded, cleaned and reloaded at the 
of Fort William. 
Orders for grain are piling up there and 
are said now to number 5,000 cars. 


overtaxed terminal 


This ruling may help the movement 
to some extent but can hardly be ex- 
pected to effect a complete cure. Farm- 
ers and grain dealers in the East have 
been doing their part to comply with 
the government suggestion of getting 
grain shipped down during the fine 
weather but railway facilities are totally 
inadequate to cope with the situation 
and lake vessel tonnage is equally short 
of requirements. At a recent meeting 
of the grain trade in Toronto it was 
decided to request the government to 
urge the shipping board to allot further 
boat space to transportation of feed 
grain to bay port elevators. 
between and 
grain and feed dealers in Ontario is 


Co-operation farmers 
helping to solve the labor problem so 
far as deliveries of western grain are 
concerned. When a car arrives from the 
West the dealer advises farmers who 
have placed orders with him and they 
come and take their grain from the car, 
thus getting a better price as there is 
no dealer’s charge for delivery. The 
farmers do the unloading and the dealer 
does the weighing. This arrangement 
seems to be working out very well. 
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TO DIRECT POOL’S EASTERN SALES 

Wiynirec, Man.—The Alberta Wheat 
Pool has announced the appointment of 
Godfrey C. Griffin, Winnipeg grain man, 
as eastern sales manager in succession 
to the late W. C. Folliott. 
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WANTED—A NUTRITIONIST 
Wiynivec, Man.—Several organiza- 
tions in Manitoba are appealing for the 
appointment of a full time qualified nu- 
tritionist for the province. 





Canada Expected 
to Plant Larger 
Acreage in 1944 


Toronto, Ont.—Already this country 
is beginning to make its plans for wheat 
production in 1944. The general opin- 
ion is that an increase will result. 

Since the war began Canada has re- 
duced her acreage in this grain to the 
extent of 35%. 
sary by the fact that war interfered 
with marketing abroad. 


That was made neces- 


Taking all the known factors into ac- 
count Canada now believes that 
the difficulties of delivery to overseas 
buyers have been overcome, as they will 
be, the demand for wheat and flour will 
be such that the acreage harvested this 
year will be none too large. Crop fail- 
ures are common in Canada and there 
must always be a certain amount of sur- 
plus acreage if adequate suppplies of 
the kind of wheat Canada grows are to 
be maintained. 


wien 
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LARGER DOCKAGE TOLERANCE 
TO SPEED GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Winnirec, Man.—Authorities 
taken further steps to speed up move- 
ment of western feed grains to eastern 
Canada to meet the urgent demand for 
these grains by increasing the dockage 
tolerance from 1% to 3%. The new 
regulation went into effect on Sept. 17. 
Previously all cars of grain with more 
than 1% dockage were cleaned at the 
Canadian Lakehead. Now, carloads with 
up to 3% dockage will be permitted to 
move direct to the livestock feeder in 
eastern Canada. 
Under the new regulations farmers in 


have 


eastern Canada may purchase carload 
quantities of grain from western grow- 
ers direct. Inspection will be made at 
Winnipeg instead of at the lakehead 
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CANADA'S FEED CONSUMPTION UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Consumption of Ca- 
nadian millfeed in the domestic market 
in the crop year 1942-43 amounted to 
737,043 tons. This is the largest quan- 
tity fed to Canadian livestock on rec- 
ord. The total output was 788,229 tons. 
In prewar years the annual production 
of millfeed in Canada was around 40, 
000 tons and nearly half of that quan- 
tity was exported. 
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HARVESTING BIGGEST BEET CROP 
Winnirec, Man.—Alberta 
have started to harvest their largest 
crop of sugar beets on record. Ap- 
proximately 29,300 acres are expected 
to produce 350,000 tons of sugar beets. 


fariners 
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$7,000,000 TO ASSIST FARMERS 
Winyirec, Man.—Checks aggregating 
approximately $7,000,000 have been 
mailed to farmers in western Canada 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








“KANSAS EXPANSION ” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 


Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 














Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 
- — eee IDLE Over a maaasaae = Progress 
oP ET EES 
Ea ma BB OY g ACME-EVANS 
¢ ee: COMPANY 
aes: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 














Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














..-im... 66 Cremo” Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


FLOUR Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 
The premier product of one of the 
Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- THE WILLIS NORTON Co. 
fK Quality Millers Since 1879 
cated at the very center of Kan- WICHITA, KANSAS 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 
more than Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 





CENTRAL BAG & BurtarP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS inesor. 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to yo 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CQ 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 














“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








— 
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E. S. WAGNER HEADS 
CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Distributors Re-elect All Officers at 
Annual Meeting—F. T. Herbert Re- 
views Jobbers’ Price Ceilings 


Cuicaco, Irt.—E. S. Wagner, of Wag- 
ner-Reget Co., was re-elected president 
of the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at its annual meeting held 
Sept. 23, at the Medinah Club. Other 
officers re-elected were: N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co., vice president, 
and S. O. Werner, THe NorrTHwesTERN 
Miter, secretary-treasurer. O. F. Grein- 
er, Meyer & Greiner, and A. L. Ingram, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., were elected 
directors to serve two years, and F. J. 
Bergenthal, Brolite Co., was named asso- 
ciate director. 

E. S. Wagner and Fred Larsen, dele- 
gates to the Pittsburgh convention of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, gave a full report of this 
meeting, and Mr. Larsen also discussed 
the distributors’ sales contract. 

National President Frank T. Herbert 
reviewed briefly the present situation in 
regard to the jobbers’ price ceiling or- 
der. They are now permanently operat- 
ing under 296, but conferences with 
Washington officials have been held with 
a view of obtaining a higher mark-up. 

The organization voted to hold a joint 
Christmas party with the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club. A committee will be ap- 
pointed to confer with the executive 
committee of the Courtesy Club. 

Arthur R. Moore, broker, was elected 
to active membership, and F, J. Bergen- 
thal, Brolite Co., was made an associate 
member. 

A rising and enthusiastic vote of 
thanks was extended to Frank T. Her- 
bert, president of the national associa- 
tion, for his fine services to the flour 
distributing industry. 

After the meeting Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., showed 
movies taken at the summer golf tourna- 
ment of the flour men. 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS FOR 
REPAIRS ALTERED BY WPB 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Blanket prefer- 
ence ratings assigned for MRO purposes 
may be applied by persons eligible to 
use them for the repair of plant ma- 
chinery and equipment, even if the re- 
pair job does not involve delivery of re- 
pair parts or materials, the War Pro- 
duction Board ruled through issuance 
of Priorities Regulation 3, as amended. 

Blanket MRO ratings are assigned by 
CMP Regulations 5 and 5A, certain or- 
ders in the “P” series, and certain 
other WPB orders and regulations and 
on forms and certificates where the kind 
and quantity of this material to which 
the rating may be applied is not speci- 
fied. In any case where the quantity 
of material is specified in terms of dollar 
value only the preference rating is a 
blanket MRO rating. 

Ratings assigned on PD-1A and PD- 
3A certificates and other ratings as- 
signed to the delivery of specific repair 
parts or materials may also be applied 
to the installation of the parts or ma- 
terials or to the repair job alone if 
it is found that installing the parts and 
materials is not necessary. However, 
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in the case of ordinary plumbing, heat- 
ing, electrical, automotive or refrigera- 
tion repairs, a rating may not be ap- 
plied to repair work even if it is ex- 
pressly applicable to repair parts or 
materials. 

For the purpose of this part of the 
order, “repair” means to fix a plant, 
machinery, or equipment after it has 
broken down or when it is about to 
break down. It does not include up- 
keep, or maintenance service such as 
periodic inspection, cleaning, painting, 
lubricating and other services. 

Ratings for repairs, as distinct from 
delivery of repair parts or materials, 
may be applied only to persons regu- 
larly engaged in the business of making 
such repairs with their own tools and 
equipment. 

Persons who have received a prefer- 
ence rating for the use of facilities only 
or for a repair job only, where no de- 
livery of materials is involved, may not 
extend the rating for any purpose. 

The regulation also provides that 
blanket MRO ratings may not be ap- 
plied to get any item included in List 
B of the regulation. Suppliers are pro- 
hibited from giving any effect to rat- 
ings applied to deliveries of any item 
on List B if they know or have reason 
to believe that it is a blanket MRO 
rating. Ratings which are not blanket 
ratings may, however, be used to obtain 
List B items. 
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WITHHOLDING TAX MIX-UP 
DISCUSSED BY N. Y. CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—The subject of the 
first autumn meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club in New York, 
Sept. 13, was taxes, praticularly the new 
withholding and victory tax, with Law- 
rence Duckles, controller of Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc., leading the 
discussion. The withholding tax, which 
is causing so much trouble among bak- 
ery employees, came in for much com- 
ment, and examples of employee action 
were cited, including everything from 
threatened strikes to refusal of route- 
men to do more business. 

John Theis, of Quality Bakers of 
America, described a table his organi- 
zation uses which shows jumps of 20c on 
the withholding table instead of the 
government $5 jumps, and which helps 
materially in keeping employees satis- 
fied with the amounts withheld. 

Eugene B. Nicolait, of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., program chairman of the 
club, showed the pictures he had taken 








of the last three outings to the remi- 
niscent enjoyment of the members. Mr. 
Nicolait also outlined the new course on 
“Training Within Industries,” organized 
the War Manpower Commission, and the 
many phases of the new draft and man- 
power regulations were discussed. 
James Curtis, of the National Biscuit 
Co., the new vice president, was in the 
chair in the absence of President E. 
Byron Cox, who is in Washington. 
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RESIGNS FROM OPA SUGAR BRANCH 

Wasuincton, D. C.—William  B. 
Smith, Jr., has resigned as chief of the 
bakery section of the OPA sugar ration- 
ing branch. He will join the Ce-Lect 
Baking Co., Inc., Boston. Before join- 
ing the OPA, Mr. Smith was with the 
First National Stores, Somerville, Mass. 
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LEND-LEASE EXPORTS 1% 
OF 1943 WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Wasuinoeton, D, C.—Exports of wheat 
and wheat products under lend-lease ar- 
rangements amounted to 716,700,000 Ibs 
for the first seven months of 1943. 

According to the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration this is 1% of the total 
supply for the months of January 
through July, 1943, and compares with 
a percentage of .4 for the year 1942. 

Last year lend-lease exports accounted 
for 6% of the total food supply of the 
United States. This year they will be 
somewhat higher. 

The effect of lend-lease on the nation’s 
food supply during the first seven months 
of 1943 as compared with the year 1942 
varies with different items. Shipments 
of milk have declined from 34% of 
the total supply in 1942 to 2.5% in the 
first seven months of 1943. Exports of 
cheese, which totaled 23.1% of the sup- 
ply in 1942, have been 9.3% this year. 
Other groups have shown increases, al- 
though the volume exported continues to 
represent a relatively small proportion 
of the U. S. supply. For example, ex- 
ports of beef and veal increased from 
0.3% in 1942 to 0.9% in 1943. Exports 
of butter in the first seven months of 
1943 were 1.3% of the supply, corn and 
corn products 0.2%, and 
wheat products 1%. 


wheat and 
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BEN BLACKBURN WITH ACME-EVANS 

Ben D. Balckburn, formerly with the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently joined the staff of the Acme- 
Evans Milling Co. at Indianapolis, Ind. 





Colin 8. Gordon Accepts 
OPA Grain and Feed Post 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Colin 
S. Gordon, vice president of Quaker 
Oats Co., a grain man of long experi- 
ence, has accepted the post of chief 
of the cereals, feeds and agricultural 
chemicals branch of the food price divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation nearly three months ago of 
John K. Westberg. Mr. Gordon took up 
his new duties Sept. 28. 

.Atherton Bean, formerly head of the 
flour section of the branch, who has 
been acting chief since Mr. Westberg’s 
departure, will remain with OPA until 


the new appointee gets acquainted with 
the tasks he will confront, and then the 
former Minneapolis mill executive will 
take another post with greater respon- 
sibility, the precise spot not yet being 
ready for official announcement. 

Meanwhile OPA is in quest of an in- 
dustry man to take charge of the feed 
section to fill the post made vacant by 
the resignation three months ago of 
George Montgomery. This post carries 
an annual salary of $5,600 and OPA 
would like to get some applications from 
industry men qualified to carry on the 
burdens of this section. 
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NEW MILLFEED PRICE 
RULE DEBATED IN S.W. 


Westernmost Millers Obtain Advantage 
in Millfeed Sales Made f.o.b. Mill, 
Trade Contends 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—The millfeed price 
ceiling interpretation recently made by 
OPA to the effect that millers can sell 
their millfeed at their local car lot 
ceiling, f.o.b. mill, to buyers who take 
possession there and ship it to their 
plants or elsewhere is causing no end of 
debate and policy arguments in the 
Southwest. 

Heretofore almost all the car lot feed 
sold in this area has been sold on the 
basis of the Kansas City mill ceiling of 
$36.50 plus freight to any eastern point. 
Local sales by mills in interior Kansas 
and other points basing on Kansas City 
have been at the allowed basis of $36.50 
and some scattered sales have been made 
on the basis of f.o.b. mill, buyer paying 
the freight. 

However, with the new interpretation 
there is a great hub-bub about the price 
structure and not all millers are sure 
that the new idea is within the spirit 
of the act. Certainly if that becomes 
the accepted way of selling millfeed, 
westernmost millers will have a flour 
milling advantage in that they will net 
more out of their feed in relation to 
wheat cost. 

Only bran has been available lately, 
and that in small lots. Shorts are being 
shipped in the mixed cars and to local 
buyers. Offerings are light and some 
sellers are much behind in their con- 
tracts. 
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U. 8S. BUSINESS FOR 
SMALLER MILLS IS 
Cc. E. BOLTE’S AIM 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Small 
flour mills of the nation are equipped 
to supply the army, navy, lend-lease, 
FDA and other government purchasers 
with government specification flour and 
Carl E. Bolte, director of the govern- 
ment service division of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. of the federal set-up, 
is going to see what he can do about it. 

Leaving his business as president and 
manager of the Slater (Mo.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. a year ago to do his bit 
with the war agencies in Washington, 
Mr. Bolte has built up a staff of some 
20 assistants in the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., and is prepared to go to bat in 
behalf of the smaller producer so he 
will not be completely out of the war 
picture through lack of government busi- 
ness. 

“The small mills are entitled to a fair 
shake in this business,’ Mr. Bolte said, 
“and it’s my job to see how I can bring 
these little fellows and the government 
purchasers together so some _ business 
can flow their way.” Mr. Bolte has 
a member of his staff going over Tue 
NortTHwesterN Miuvter’s List of Flour 
Mills to note the capacity of each, and 
when this data is assembled he intends 
to see that each company equipped to 
supply government needs is placed in 
touch with the proper officials here who 
do the purchasing. 
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TAKES A HAND 

William B. Leviston, Boston flour 
broker, was not content to sit in mill 
offices and discuss weather and crops 


when he visited Kansas City last week. 
He watched flour produced, visited lab- 
oratories, lent a hand on protein tests, 
and found out all he could about flour 
from wheat to bakery. He is associated 
with his father, Harry S. Leviston, in 
the brokerage business. 


HOME AGAIN 

William R. Duerr, vice president and 
manager of Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, returned last week from 
two and a half weeks of visiting eastern 
cities. 


TRADE TRIP 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., director of sales for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is making a trade trip 
through the southeastern and seaboard 
states. 


RECENT TRAVELERS 

W. R. Shives, Baton Rouge, La., in 
charge of sales in Louisiana for General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., southwestern head- 
quarters of the company. Lee Merry, 
Oklahoma City, in charge of the com- 
pany’s sales in Arkansas, has returned 
from a trip through his territory. 


FISHING EXPEDITION 

Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh district 
representative for the Wm. Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. has returned with his family 
from a trip to Balsam Lake, Ont., where 
they had a successful fishing expedition. 


RENOMINATED 


Leo G. Williamson, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., who prior to assuming 


mayor 


that office operated a bakery and feed 
business, has been renominated. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

Cc. A. Barrows, southeastern 
manager for Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., visitied in Nashville 
recently and called on the local repre- 


sales 


sentative, Baird Brokerage Co. 

Harry E. Reid, Memphis, Tenn., rep- 
resenting the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
called on bakery buyers in Nashville 
last week. 


AT BAKERY MEETING 

F. Bernard Evers, president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., is attending the 
annual meeting of the Quality Bakers 
of America at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel in New York City. 


TO HAVANA 

Jose R. Martinez, who has been con- 
nected with the export department of 
the International Milling Co. in its offices 
in Buffalo, New Orleans and New York, 
for nearly 10 years, will sail Sept. 30 
for Havana, to be associated with the 
importing firm of Sobrinos de Abascal, 
with which his father has been con- 
nected for many years. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called 


at the company’s New York offices dur- 
ing a recent eastern business trip. 

Frank J. Rhines, president of Farwell 
& Rhines Co., Inc., Watertown, N. Y., 
stopped off in New York briefly on his 
way home from Washington, D. C. 


IN KANSAS CITY 


F. A. Smith, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, was in Kansas City on 


federation business last week. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among Chicago visitors last week 
were: O. A. Church, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; C. B. Capps, Califor- 
nia Milling Corp., Los Angeles, Cal; 
E. H. Mirick, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FISH BUT NO SCOTCH 

They had to detour to Minneapolis to 
buy Scotch, but the Canadian lakes pro- 
vided the best fishing in years for two 
Hutchinson, Kansas, grain men, D. B. 
Frazee, Security Elevator Co., and A. 
W. Estes, Midwest Grain Co. 


SAMPLE TABLE BANQUET 

First real sample table banquet since 
rationing went into effect was served 
members of the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Board of Trade by E. R. Jessen, Kan- 
sas City, and Jack Benjamin, Chicago, 
officials of the Uhlmann Grain Co. The 
didn’t bring their red 
stamps but they had great mounds of 
fried chicken. 


hosts along 


IN HUTCHINSON 


L. A. Laybourn, wheat buyer for B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
a Hutchinson Board of Trade visitor 
while making a tour of Kansas. 


ON PACIFIC COAST 

Howard W. Files, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the company’s branches on the 
Pacific Coast. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Walter Johnson, an employee in the 
laboratory of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company on Sept. 3. 
Paul Sather celebrated his silver 
anniversary with the same company a 
week later. 


also 


IN HOSPITAL 

Robert R. Brotherton, superintendent 
of Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
underwent an appendectomy Sept. 20. 


KANSAS CITY PARTY 

J. C. Beaven, president of Standard 
Milling Co., Dr. A. R. Sasse and D. R. 
Smith, all of the Chicago office, were in 
Kansas City recently for a company 
party held at Hotel Phillips, with about 
70 of the local personnel present for 
dinner and dancing. 


FAREWELL LUNCHEON 


An informal farewell luncheon was 
given by the Pittsburgh Flour Club on 
Sept. 24 in honor of Fred M. Spuhler, a 
director of the club and district manager 
for the Bay State Milling Co. Mr. 


Spuhler has resigned his post. in Pitts- 


burgh and will go to Chicago as a traf- 
fic representative for Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc. Prior to his 
association with the Bay State com- 
pany he was a member of the Pittsburgh 
Sales staff of International Milling Co. 
Ed M. Peek presented Mr. Spuhler with 
an order for a fine hat on behalf of the 
club members. 


BACK EAST 
W. R. Duerr, vice president and gen- 


eral manager of Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
is in the East calling on the flour trade. 


FISHING TRIP 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Jess B. Smith, head Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, visited and 
fished in the vicinity of Rogers, Ark., 
last week. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Ellis English and T. C. McGrath, vice 
presidents of Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas .City, and F. S. Birkenmeyer, 
vice president of Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour 
Mills Corp., are in Minneapolis attend- 
ing a conference at the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., headquarters. 


EASTERN VACATION 

William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, has gone to 
the eastern coast on a vacation trip. 


BOARD MEMBERS 

B. F. Black, of the Seaboard Western 
Grain Corp., New York, has acquired 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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GEORGE A, HAG@AMAN 

George A. Hagaman, director of A. 
Hagaman & Co., wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house bakers of Albany, N. Y., 
died recently at his home here, aged 83 
years. He came to this country from 
Canada when a baby, and with his sister, 
Emma, who passed away a few years 
ago, and his brother Charles, founded 
and operated the concern. 


GUSTAV ARVIDSON 

Gustav Arvidson, president and treas- 
urer of the Commonwealth Baking Co., 
Worcester, Mass., died on Sept. 10, aged 
47 years. He was active in civic as 
well as bakery affairs. His brother, 
Carl Arvidson, is vice president of the 
company, which was founded by their 
father, the late Andrew Arvidson. 


ALBERT J. PERKINS 

Albert J. Perkins, who for the last 
35 years operated a bakery in Atlantic 
City, N. J., died Sept. 20 at the age of 
68. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and a son, Albert J., Jr., who 
is in the Coast Guard. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Sept. 18, 1943, had com- 
pleted 70,461 loans on 63,995,553 bus of 
1943 wheat in the amount of $81,724,- 
670.41. The average amount advanced 
was $1.28 bu, which includes some trans- 
portation charges from the area of 
production to warehouse locations. On 
the same date last year 265,571 loans 
had been completed on 163,850,069 bus. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *«* * * 


Claude Cowan, Jr., of the United 
States Army, stationed at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., is spending a 15-day fur- 
lough with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Cowan. His father is owner and 
manager of the Southland Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Nashville blending plant. 

* 

Corp. Richard A. Claybrook, United 
States Army, is at home in Plainfield, 
N. J., on a 15-day furlough from Camp 
Robinson, Little Rock, Ark. Corp. 
Claybrook was associated with his father 
at the New York offices of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., for 
several years before his induction into 
the army last April. He reports that 
his present work with a machine gun 
unit is extremely interesting. 

* 

Morgan Hockenberger, son of A. W. 
Hockenberger, sales manager, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl., recently 
finished his flight training at the Eagle 
Pass, Texas, army air force advanced 
flying school, and was given his wings 
as a pilot. He received 
as second lieutenant. 

* 

Lieutenant Richard Scott, United 
States Navy, formerly with Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. at Omaha, is visiting his family 
in Kansas City, and will then visit Mrs. 
Scott’s family in Omaha before return- 
ing to his base in Seattle. Lieutenant 
Scott’s family in Omaha before return- 
plant in Kansas City. 

* 


Capt. Charles R. Kolb, of the morale 
and intelligence division of the Army 
Air Corps, and until a year ago with 
the Washburn Crosby Co. Eastern Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was 
in Boston last week and visited the 
Washburn Crosby office there. 








* 
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CIO MILL WORKERS SUBMIT 
DEMANDS TO LABOR BOARD 

Burrato, N. Y—Submission to the 
War Labor Board of demands by the 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Mill Workers, 
CIO, for changes in its contract with 
mills in this district, has been agreed to 
by mill and union representatives, Peter 
Rybka, business agent of Local 19,184 
announced Sept. 22. 

Mr. Rybka said demands call for 71/,¢ 
premium for night shift work over the 
day rate; a wage reopening clause in 
the event the WLB changes its present 
wage policy; wage equalization through- 
out the industry; a checkoff of union 
dues and initiation fees, and time and 
one half for Saturday work throughout 
the year. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of the General Baking Co. on Sept. 
21 declared a dividend of 15c per share 
on the common stock, payable Nov. 1. 
On June 22 the board declared a regu- 
lar dividend of $2.on the preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 1. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to. Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








J0'IS A SKILLED WORKER 





























You can try “Big Jo” or 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 
, ~~) reliable workers. They come 
~ y\from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 

Big Jo—Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo standard bekers’ patent 
Chief Jo—nigh protein 
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and sister "JOSie’’—Strong, fancy clear 
THE 


; BIG JO 
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arti Wabasha, Minnesota 








IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchang 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















’ A Real Gem in Flour 
PAG E’S KANSAS DIAMOND 
FLOURS Madeby 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. | | Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Topeka, Kansas Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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This Year's Donut Month Campaign a 
Sales Protection Program 


Donut Month for 1943, the Dough- 

nut Corp. of America is presenting 
it to bakers as a sales protection pro- 
gram. In view of the many shortages 
and restrictions under which bakers now 
operate, such a campaign is most timely. 
Its purpose has been described as fol- 
lows: 

“To make sure that doughnuts will 
get their rightful share of the increased 
demand that is definitely in the offing-— 
playing an important part in America’s 
menu of tomorrow. . 

“To acquaint the consumer with all 
the facts about the goodness of dough- 
nuts. . 

“To bring to the attention of all 
America the grand part doughnuts are 
playing in the war effort.” 


I: announcing the October National 


STEADY GROWTH 


That the baking industry’s doughnut 
business deserves protecting goes without 
saying, for it has shown a steady, con- 
sistent growth for 28 years. Each Oc- 


tober for 15 years sales have been stim-. 


ulated, not temporarily but for months 
at a time, by National Donut Month, 
directed by the Doughnut Corp. of 
America. This year it is fully expected 
that bakers who co-operate with the 
program will do a maximum amount of 
business consistent with the supplies of 
ingredients available. 

The forthcoming campaign is centered 
around the doughnut’s part in the war 
effort, featuring the Donuteer, dough- 
nuts on the home front, and inviting 
service men and women to Halloween 
parties. 

The doughnut’s part in the present 
war is an important one. It is served 
to the armed forces all over the world 
—right up to the front lines—as well as 
in American training camps. The Do- 
nuteers, as they are now called, of the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, U.S.O. and 
other organizations are serving dough- 
nuts wherever they are needed. 

In the civilian war economy dough- 
nuts are also playing an important part 
in the nutritious feeding of war work- 
ers and other civilians. 





One of the reasons for emphasizing 
sales protection for bakers in this year’s 
national doughnut month is that the 
committee in charge feels that history 
will repeat itself. When the last war 
was over, and it was during it that mod- 
ern doughnuts were created, returning 
soldiers made a vast domestic market 
for this product. It is believed that the 
same thing will happen when peace 
comes again. Service men and women 
will want their doughnuts! 

By protecting doughnut sales today, 
bakers will be better able to supply this 
future demand. Competition between 
foods, however, will be keen. Manufac- 
turers of candy, soft drinks and other 
foods are already laying their plans to 
seek this business actively. 


ADVERTISING PLANS 


The extensive advertising program di- 
rected to consumers that has been pre- 
pared by the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica is intended to back up the baker’s 
effort to entrench and hold his sales 
gains in doughnuts. It is supported by 
effective advertising posters and a strong 
publicity effort in newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio. Its purpose is to make 
certain that doughnuts will get their 
rightful share of the increased demand 
that is definitely ahead, to acquaint con- 
sumers with all facts about doughnuts, 
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and to bring to the attention of America 
the part doughnuts are playing in the 
war effort. 


Colored action-comics (such as pic- 


' tured above) will be the type of adver- 


tising copy used. It will appear in the 
largest newspapers of America, with 
which are included Metropolitan Comics 
and Puck Comics. These comics reach 
a total of 20,400,000 families. Five one 
third page advertisements, each in full 
color, will appear during September, 
October and November. Furthermore, a 
full page advertisement will be carried 
in Life and Women’s Home Companion, 
which have a combined circulation of 
7,700,000. In all, 70% of the nation’s 
families are said to be covered by these 
publications. 

Each advertisement has an interesting 
story plot dramatizing the Donuteer. 
For instance, one is taken from an ac- 
tual incident which occurred on _ the 
Tunisian front in which two Italian sol- 
diers surrendered to two Donuteers. The 
latter immediately put them to work 
making doughnuts! 

Furthermore, each of the advertise- 
ments also features some incident on the 
home front, and has a special panel 
emphasizing the nutritional value of 
doughnuts. Finally, each advertisement, 
through a return coupon, offers a free 
booklet, called “Nourish-Meter,” telling 
how to obtain all the basic food ele- 
ments, in the proper balance, out of one’s 
favorite foods. 

Three colored National Donut Month 
posters (one of which is shown on page 
20) may be obtained by bakers who tie in 
with this campaign from the Doughnut 
Corp. of America, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. One, sounding the keynote 
of consumer publicity for the program, 
shows an attractive Donuteer serving 
doughnuts to two soldiers just returned 
from the front. Another stresses the 
nourishing qualities of doughnuts and 
their place in the war worker’s cafeteria 
and lunch box. The third features Hal- 
loween, the peak of the doughnut sales 
season, and urges people to invite serv- 
ice men and women to Halloween par- 
ties. The first two posters tie in with 
the National War Fund Drive which 
will take place this fall. 

Wide publicity is expected from news- 
papers, radio stations and magazines, as 
has been the case in the last number of 
years. Furthermore, bakers, bakery as- 
sociations, the allied trades and the trade 
press are actively co-operating in mak- 
ing the campaign successful. 

However, bakers are urged not to take 
their doughnut sales for granted. Sales 
protection means aggressive selling. 
During the period when consumers’ at- 
tention will be so strongly directed to 
doughnuts bakers can profitably use 
their own advertising in this direction. 
The public will know about doughnuts 
from the campaign described in this arti- 
cle, but in each community it will want 
to know who makes them—where to get 
them. This is an opportunity for every 
baker to help his own business. 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKER PAYS BIG FINE ON 
PRICE CEILING CHARGES 


PuitapvetPHia, Pa.—Homer Fink, bak- 
er of Annville, Pa., near Harrisburg, has 
paid $2,526 to the federal government to 
settle a suit involving alleged OPA price 
ceiling violations. He was charged with 
selling cookies to retail stores at higher 
than ceiling prices. 
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“WON DERSAC 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 


Real Patent Flour 


Every barrel ground from selected Northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING Co. 


PREMIUM 
VALUES! 


DREAD Fle FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes:‘the’*Best*Rye‘Flour’”’ 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 


















mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 

















Choice 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR pits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *it'*:% 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BarrREets DarILy 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Soares emarer 
Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales rather light and buy- 
ing is scattered in the Northeast at ceil- 
ing or near ceiling levels. Sales amounted 
to 44% of capacity last week, compared 
with 62% the previous week and 93% @ 
year ago. 

Buyers inquiring with regularity and most- 
of them are well stocked. Family pur- 
chases light. Directions continue good, 
with several mills behind a week to two 
weeks on their shipments. 

Production off slightly but it reflects 
more the labor condition than directions 
from buyers. Output of war specialties also 
lower. 

Quotations Sept. 25: established brands 
family $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent $3.35 
@3.45, 95% $3.30@3.40, straight grade $3.25 
@3.35, first clear $2.65@2.90, second clear 
$2.55@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.55; clears 
quoted bulk basis. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 8 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Declining sales made 
week's average 20% compared to 28% in 
the previous week and 79% one year ago. 
Approximately 95% of bookings go to fam- 
ily trade. Operations averaged 88% com- 
pared to 90% in the previous week and 
68% one year ago. Prices steady and closed 
unchanged. Quotations Sept. 25: hard 
wheat short patent flour $3.80@4.50, soft 
wheat short patent $3.80@4.50, standard 
patent $3.70@4.30, bakers extra fancy $3.58 
@ 3.62, bakers short patent $3.50@3.55, bak- 
ers standard $3.48@3.54. 

Omaha: Sales range from 18 to 60% -of 
capacity. Shipping directions on former 
sales generally good. Prices firm. Quota- 
tions Sept. 5: family fancy $4.08, family 
standard $3.73, bakers short and bakers 
standard, nominal, $3.31, ceiling price; 
most mills not quoting bakers flour. 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 75%, directions 
from 40 to 100%, quotations unchanged. 

Hutchinson: New business further re- 
stricted by ceilings. Sales to bakers pos- 
sible in few areas. Family trade possible, 
but little interest shown. Shipping direc- 
tions easier than for several weeks. 

Salina: Millers report demand only fair 
with prices about unchanged. Shipping 
directions exceedingly good. 

Fort Worth: Family flour demand for 
near-by shipment slightly better, though 
still not over 20 to 25% of capacity. Of- 
ferings for bakers generally withdrawn, and 
interest in future shipment of family flour 
is small. Operations, however, continue to 
average 80% to full time. Prices of fam- 
ily flour slightly higher. Quotations Sept. 
24: family flour 50s, extra high patent 
$4@4.15, high patent $3.75@3.95, standard 
bakers 100s, 44% or less ash (nominal, 
ceiling) $3.31; first clears, 100’s $2.80@3, 
delivered Texas common points or group 3. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: While sales continue light, 
mill managers say there is a large poten- 
tial business in sight, but it is slow in 
materializing because buyers lack  confi- 
dence in the market. Continued rumors of 
a roll-back of some kind in prices influ- 
ences the trade, and keeps buyers on the 
fence, 

For the time being, therefore, business 
is in’a rut. There is a little buying done 
every day, but some real buying would fol- 
low any shake-up in the market, millers 
believe. Spring wheat mills last week sold 
about 75% of their capacity, compared 
with 65% a week earlier and 105% a 
year ago. 

Shipping directions continue spotted, some 
mills getting more than they can conven- 
iently handle, while others would welcome 
more. 

Clears continue strong and scarce, and, 
with ceilings obtaining, mills cannot do 
business in high glutens in many markets. 

Quotations per sack Sept. 28: established 





brands short patents $3.40@3.44, spring first 
patent $3.31@3.33, standard patent $3.26@ 
3.29, fancy clear $3.35@3.38, first clear $3.11 
@ 3.15, second clear $2.65@2.70, whole wheat 
$3.39@ 3.42. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Reports 
a little more optimistic, although sales have 
not picked up much as yet. Inquiry good, 
with buyers seemingly becoming reconciled 
to the advanced levels. Heavier bookings 
confidently looked for. Directions plentiful, 
some mills reporting two to three weeks’ 
run on hand. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: A slight improvement is noted, 
but buying is not general. Buyers, how- 
ever, show more interest and sales range 
from one and two car lots up to 2,000 and 
3,000 bbls. Shipping directions fairly free. 
Also a slight improvement in family busi- 
ness and deliveries continue better than 
sales. Quotations, Sept. 25: spring top pat- 
ent $3.44@3.59, standard patent $3.34@3.48, 
first clear $3.19@3.40, second clear $2, fam- 
ily $4.48@4.56; hard winter short patent 
$3.44@3.59, 95% patent $3.34@3.53, first 
clear $2.73@3.20, soft winter short patent 
$4.01@4.72, standard patent $3.75@4.28, first 
clear $3.42@3.59. 


St. Louis: New business has fallen off. 
However, a few large bookings of hard 
and soft are reported sold to bakers for 
120 days’ shipment, also a few lots of cake 
flour. Usual car lots fair. Demand good 
for high grade clears, lower grades draggy. 
Prices unchanged. Jobbers advise new 
business rather light. Bakers using up old 
contracts or buying from hand to mouth. 
Specifications greatly improved. Quotations 
Sept. 25: soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling 
price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 
family soft wheat short patent $4.29, 
Straight and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@ 
3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling 
price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- 
ent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: The Toledo bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, 26c rate points to New York, on 
Sept. 24 went to 20c over the Chicago De- 
cember future at $1.68, against a high of 
$1.75 not so long ago. But very little 
wheat is coming out and there are days 
when receipts at Toledo are only 10 cars 
or so. Sale of soft wheat flour somewhat 
slow and limited, 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Demand and sales very light. 
Trade still well booked and with no new 
incentive to stimulate further booking im- 
mediately. Shipping directions continue 
heavy. Surplus clear stocks pretty well 
cleaned up and prices are firmer. Foreign 
trade continues to follow routine lines. 

Quotations Sept. 25: spring first patent 
$3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring 
first clear $3.53, hard winter short patent 
$3.74, hard winter 95% patent $3.64, hard 
winter first clear $3.50, soft winter short 
patent $4.16, soft winter straight $4. 

New York: Sales confined to small local 
business, representing moderate interest by 
jobbers. In the absence of offerings of 
spring high glutens, because of prices above 
the ceiling, standard patents represent bulk 
of the contracts, with frequent lots of clears 
sold from both the North and Southwest. 
Kansas and Texas grades, in general, are 
priced too closely to springs to command a 
heavy demand and therefore are without 
feature. Cake flours continue in active in- 
quiry, but both easterns and middle west- 
erns are very scarce and not obtainable in 
sufficient volume to warrant a range of 
quotations. Coust flours somewhat freer, 
but even these are not pressed in some 
channels. Shipping directions show good 
consumption, with many mills behind in 
getting out their orders. 

Quotations Sept. 24: spring high glutens, 
nearly all withdrawn, a few offered, $3.84 
@3.86, standard patents $3.62@3.74, clears 
$3.50@3.70; southwestern high glutens $3.73 
@3.84, standard patents $3.67@3.75, clears 
$3.20@3.40; Pacific Coast high glutens, $4.08 
@ 4.26, 

Boston: Business light. Buyers in the 
baking trade are covered ahead far enough 
that they need not worry about new com- 
mitments and show no great amount of in- 
terest in the flour market. Spring patents 
are quoted lower than southwestern patents 
and most of the sales are from that source 
and from sales of soft winter cake flour 
from eastern mills. With few exceptions 
commitments are only for minimum quanti- 
ties. No improvement in family business 
and usual fall volume is far below normal. 
Shipping directions on old contracts keep 
coming in at an encouraging pace. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25: spring high gluten $3.90@ 
4.05, short patent $3.82@3.88, standard 
patent $3.72@3.82, first clear $3.60@3.70; 
southwestern short patent $3.85 3.90, 
standard patent $3.75@3.85; Texas short 
patent $3.82@3.90, standard patent $3.72@ 
3.80; soft winter patent $4.05@4.10, straight 
$3.85@4.05, and clear $3.75@3.85. 

Philadelphia: Comparatively little change 
is noted in the condition of the market. 
Demand remains more or less dormant, with 
business unsatisfactory. The mills main- 
tain a firm attitude regarding prices, and 
buyers show little interest, confining their 
operations mostly to small odd lots for 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 22 .... 140% 140% 148% 148% 143% 143% cage ee 139% 140% 
Sept. 23 .... 140 141% 147% 148% 143 143% eee oeee 139% 141 
Sept. 24 .... 140% 141% 148% 149 143% 143% cates er 140 141% 
Gent. SB .o.s B48 141% 149 149% 144 143% ers sees 140% 141% 
Sept. 27 .... 140% 141% 149 149% 144 143% anne eves 140% 141% 
Sept. 28 .... 142% 143% 150% 150% 145% 145 err sees 142 143% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec Closed Closed 
Sept. 22 Seman \ pees 00 kas 119% 117% 
Sept. 33 .... 68s oses 136 118% 116% 
Sept. 24 .... eoee cece 136 118% 116 
a » a Meer eres ecee 136 119% 117% ° 
an ae «cat eaan eee one 120% 120 enon oeve ocwe 
BO. BB cece. «es . . Closed ee anak none 
- —CORN ~ OATS: ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec May Dec. May 
Sept. 22 oees cece ‘26s cvee ceee sees 74% 72% 70% 68% 
Sept. 23 Saas 74% 72% 0% 68% 
Sept. 2+ 75% 72% 71% 68% 
Sept. 25 76 73% 72 69% 
eee BT sess baws rer 76% 73% 72% 69% 
ae: ae err wawe . aon 77% 74% 73% 70% 
_ YE , «+ FLAXSEED———. ' BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 22 .... 106% 108 109% 102% 300% 301% ‘nae sees 109% 
Sept. 23 .... 105% 107% 100% 102% 300 302 300 es 112% 
Sept. 24 .... 106% 108 100% 102% 299% 301% 299% sees 112% 
Sept. 25 .... 107% 108% 101% 103% 299% 301% 299% seve 112% 200% 
Sept. 27 .... 107% 108% 102% 103% 299% 302 299% Kaaa 113% 112 
Sept. 28 .... 109% 111 103% 105% 299 301% 299 wove 115% 113% 
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fill-in purposes., As a result, sales in the 
aggregate are small. Price range remains 
more or less nominal. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.82, 
standard patent $3.65@3.72, first spring 
clear $3.60@3.65, hard winter short patent 
$3.68@3.78, 95% $3.60@3.65, soft winter 
straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Market shows improvement, 
with all types of consumers appearing in 
the buying arena and preparing to “stock 
up.” Inquiries are more free, indicating 
that consumers mean to keep their stocks 
at normal. Shipping directions quite satis- 
factory. Soft winter sales show an in- 
crease, although prompt shipments are dif- 
ficult. Spring clears firm and inclined to 
be scarce, while southwestern and low pro- 
tein types are more free. Bulk of business 
confined to single cars, with prices at full 
life. Quotations Sept. 25: spring wheat 
ceilings. Family flour demand shows more 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.58@3.65, 
first spring clear $3.44@3.56, hard winter 
short patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.50 
@3.59, high gluten $3.44@3.68, first clear 
$3.18@3.49, soft winter bakers short pat- 
ent $4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.52. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Although inquiries are fair- 
ly good actual sales are in poor volume, 
particularly in southwestern hard wheat 
flours, as mills withdraw from the market 
because of their inability to sell at ceil- 
ings. A few orders worked, mostly in stand- 
ard grades. Bakers not booking for new 
commitments. Sales of northern’ spring 
wheat flours small and on the basis of 
f.o.b. Minneapolis or mill points. Pacific 
Coast and midwestern flours also in disap- 
pointing demand. Some of the latter is sold 
to cracker and cake and cookie bakers. 
Prices unchanged. Shipping directions con- 
tinue good, with a slight improvement noted 
in shipments from mills. Bread and cake 
production good, also cracker and macaroni 
production. 

Quotations Sept. 25: hard spring wheat 
(f.0.b. Minneapolis), family patent $3.50@ 
3.65, first patent $3.40@3.50, standard pat- 
ent $3.30@3.40, fancy clear $3.20@3.30, first 
clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3@3.10; hard 
winter wheat family patent $3.70@3.80, 
bakers short patent $3.43, 95% $3.33, first 
clear $3.20@3.30, second clear $3.05@3.15; 
soft wheat short patent $4.30@4.60, straight 
$3.80@3.95, first clear $3.30@3.60. 

Atlanta: Extreme quietness marks the 
bakery flour trade, with many mills with- 
drawn entirely from the market and not 
quoting prices. Shipping instructions much 
better. Improvement continues in the fam- 
ily flour trade, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed by many in the trade that this will 
continue. Blenders continue to satisfy 
themselves with only hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. Prics unchanged. 

Quotations Sept. 25: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.90, standard patent 
$3.76@3.83, straight $3.65@3.79, first bakers 
clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.73@3.82, standard pat- 
ent $3.63@3.75, straight $3.55@3.65; family 
short patent $3.88@4.07, fancy patent $3.85, 
special patent $3.75, low protein $3.57@ 
3.67; soft wheat 95% $4.05@4.18, straight 
$3.97@4.07, fancy cut-off $3.55@3.69, short 
patent $4.70@4.90; soft wheat family short 
patent $4.75@4.95. 


Nashville: Some of the larger buyers 
have booked from one and two car lots for 
30-, 60- and 90-day shipment, and business 
is reported as improved. Stocks are fairly 
good and some buyers are trying to clean 
these up before making additional pur- 
chases; however, others are trying to book 
a ltitle for shipment before Oct. 1 when 
the enrichment program begins. 

Larger bakers report no new bookings. 
Sales of bakery products continue very good 
despite the cooler weather.« Prices have 
a strong tone. Quotations Sept. 25: soft 
winter wheat family short patent $4.80@ 
4.90, standard patent $4.65@4.80, straight 
$4.50@4.65, clears $4.30@4.50; hard winter 
wheat short patent $4.40@4.60, standard 
patent $4.25@4.40, soft winter high patent 
pastry flour $4.70@4.80. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market remains unchanged, con- 
ditions do not permit mills to press sales. 
Local business continues very light; the 
bulk of this business is on a lc.l. basis to 
stay within the price ceilings. Grocery 
business showing a steady improvement, 
while bakery and chain store business is 
very quiet. Interior mills report better 
business with the West and Southwest; 
terminal mills curtailing operations due to 
lack of business. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle 








| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ......... $3.44@ 3.59 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.34@ 3.48 
Spring first clear ........... 3.19@ 3.40 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.44@ 3.59 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.34@ 3.53 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.73@ 3.20 
Soft winter short patent 4.01@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.75 4.28 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.42@ 3.59 
Rye flour, white ...ccccscose 2.99@ 3.08 
Bye Rowr, GOTH .cccscccsce ‘ 2.30@ 2.75 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— 


Family patent ......$....@3.98 $....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb jutes. 


BEOMtAMR cecccce esos coes 3.55@ 3.60 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 
Buffalo 


Spring second pat.§. ....@4.70 


sees @4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 











All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$3.31@ 3.33 §$....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.79 $3.84@ 3.8 cove @ecce $3.75@ 3.82 $3.82@ 3.88 §$....@.... eee Peer 
3.26@ 3.29 coco e ooo e@ 3.44 --@ 3.69 3.62@ 3.74 sseeQeeve 3.65@. 3.72 3.72@ 3.82 cove Gees evs eG sees 

3.11@ 3.15 Ter frre seve Mewes --@ 3.53 3.50@ 3.70 Ter. tee 3.60@ 3.65 3.60@ 3.70 escoQ aces oooo@ on 
coe @aecee 3.35@ 3.45 -@ 3.44 --@ 3.74 3.73@ 3.84 cone@osse 3.68@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 osecM@once 4.40@ 4.60 
wy, Pree 3.30@ 3.40 3.44@ 3.49 ooe-@ 3.64 3.67@ 3.75 coos ecg 3.60@ 3.65 3.75@ 3.85 secsvces 4.25@ 4.40 

rr, ate 2.65@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 --@ 3.50 3.20@ 3.40 ee Tee eri Pipe vowels aes cuseQ@erce coee@. 
cokeces Eesst 8 s6ea% @ 3.98 --@ 4.16 ee Pee cee @cs Ty. TTT 4.05@ 4.10 ooee Moves 4.80@ 4.90 
eBecce err, leer ---@ 3.74 oo--@ 4.00 eer, os eDeces = 3.85@ 4.05 cee Moses 4.50@ 4.65 
orse@oses oc0coese 3.32@ 3.75 wer), yer eo er ee ere 0.04 0G s «se 3.75@ 3.85 er re 4.30@ 4.50 

2.98@ 3.08 coceQ@ooes ooe-@ 3.29 oo--@ 3.85 3.11@ 3.36 eer eee 3.20@ 3.30 ree, Pee e+e @ er 
2.65@ 2.75 coos @eoece oeee@ 2.99 oee-@ 3.05 coveepoces re, APN ee Pe ecoe Pesce Doves ob se Diccce 
Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

DOMSR cccccccsGecs sine $3.60@ 3.70 Spring top patent]..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 0 3 


Spring exports§ .........$9.0 ees 
Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.60@5.65 sacs 


198-lb cottons. 
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or Tacoma, Sept. 25: family patent $3.98. 
Portland: Interior mill bookings to the 

Middle West and Southeast have improved, 

with buyers in the market on a _ wider 


scale. Prices in line for the new book- 
ings, and a fair-sized volume was put 
through last week. Transportation con- 


tinues to be a problem that is slowing up 
the movement out of the territory. 

Coast mills not sharing in this business, 
but still working on their old trade and 
their local business. Ceilings still prove a 
decided handicap to domestic bookings. 
Still a substantial amount of lend-lease flour 
on the books of the mills, some of it since 
early last spring. 

Quotations Sept. 25, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cot- 
tons: all Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.57, 
bluestem topping $3.47, fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.31; whole wheat, 100% $3.46, gra- 
ham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 

San Francisco: Sales continue slow, but 
deliveries normal and in fair volume. There 
has been no material change in prices for 
some _ time. Pastry and cake flours not 
offered due to ceiling limitations and trade 
stocks of these are becoming low. Values 
15@20c over ceilings. Quotations Sept. 24: 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $3.45 
@3.55, northern hard wheat patents $3.50 
@3.60, Dakota standard patents $3.60@3.70, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $3.50@3.60, Mon- 
tana spring wheat patents $3.60@3.70, Mon- 
tana standard patents $3.55@3.60, Califor- 
nia bluestem patents $3.40@3.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No 
spring wheat flour market. Millers have all 
the orders they can handle, but the ques- 
tion of shipment is giving concern. Export 
business exceedingly brisk. Newfoundland 
in the market for supplies last week. Mills 
have all the export business they can han- 
dle until end of January. The last British 
order a week ago took up all their capacity 
for December and January. The October- 
November output had been booked previ- 
ov Export prices have advanced 15@ 

Cc. 

Quotations Sept. 


change in the 


25: domestic top patent 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Mont- 
real freights. For export government regu- 
lation flour $9 per 280 lbs, jute, f.a.s. win- 
ter ports, October seaboard; $9.05, Novem- 
ber-December-January. 

Winter wheat flour business dull. No car 
lots to be had on aceount of wheat scarcity. 
Buyers searching around for supplies but 
meeting with little success. Biscuit manu- 
facturers particularly in urgent need of 
winters, but find it impossible to obtain the 
necessary quantities. Sale of blends in- 
creasing but these also none too plentiful. 
Prices quoted of $5.60@5.65 bbl, in second- 


hand cottons, Montreal basis, mostly nom- 
inal, as that is higher than most sellers’ 
ceiling levels. Price of blends is placed 


at $4.60 bbl, bulk, the mill. 
Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat light. 
Farmers reluctant to part with their grain 


in view of the scarcity of feed. Winters 
badly needed for grinding into flour for 
use of biscuit manufacturers. Price at 
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ceiling. Quotation Sept. 25: $1.12 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points, 

Winnipeg: Apart from usual domestic 
sales, no new business reported in flour. 


New export business not anticipated in view 
of the large sales the week previous. Mills 
booked up for many weeks. Some have 
orders for February grind, Plants operat- 
ing to capacity 24 hours a day and find it 
difficult to take time out for regular check- 
overs and at the same time keep up with 
orders. Quotations Sept. 25: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Mills in western Canada con- 
tinue to operate at capacity levels to fill 
the growing orders for both export and 
domestic trade. The situation in regard to 
export business remains unchanged; namely, 
that mills are not entertaining any orders 
other than government contracts for the 
British or allied governments. 

Mills hard pressed to keep up with ex- 
port business as well as the growing do- 
mestic demand, this latter demand occa- 
sioned by the surplus population on this 
coast due to war activity and heavy army 
orders. Stocks in dealers’ hands ample to 
fill current requirements but there is no 
opportunity of stocking up. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices holding 
at ceiling levels and quotations on a cash 
car basis for 98's, cottons, are $5.40 for 
first patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. 

The soft wheat flour picture is not too 
bright. The small Ontario winter wheat 
yield is almost certain to result in a cur- 
tailment of the supplies to be made avail- 
able for the western territory. It is two 
years since American soft wheat flour im- 
ports were cut off here, and even if some 
flour were allowed in it is stated that the 
landed cost here would be around $8 Cana- 
dian funds, which compares with the Ca- 
nadian ceiling price of $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 28 


Minneapolis: Demand apparently is un- 
limited, but old contracts and mixed-car 
buying keep mills cleaned up. There is 


very little spot feed on the market for 
sale, and mills are not offering any grade 
for near-by shipment. The outlook at pres- 
ent is that production will be absorbed 
as made during the next few months, so 
that mill offerings will continue at a min- 
imum. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand and lim- 
ited supplies; prices unchanged; quotations, 


basis burlap bags, carload shipments, for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 lbs. For 
northern deliveries, bran, mill run. and 


shorts $1.85@1.90 bag of 100 Ibs. 


Omaha: Millfeeds continue in very good 
demand and very limited supply; prices still 


at ceiling, $36.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand good; trend tight 
at ceiling; supply limited to current pro- 
duction; output practically all going out 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Sept. 25, 


and corresponding date of a 














year ago: 
7—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats—, -—-Rye—, 7~-Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
BPE PPEe PETE 1,413 7,325 26 234 24 8 86 86 8 3 
BE 6c ete deceesevecs 4,891 6,641 240 4,274 1,641 1,741 3,585 4,370 1,532 478 
EE ceccvisswess 250 ca a e° e a6 es ee 2 0 
SE abd weccsecceses 9,283 11,195 2,107 11,882 1,916 1,914 9,113 3,683 920 514 
ik 00-4 ¥04-00:0% oe os as es ee es ee 134 oe ee 
Oe OT rrr rere ir o« 170 2 oe 6 o* 260 ae 230 
ERPOTeRETeerire ys 30,190 34,328 -. 2,493 1,227 572 2,003 1,256 2,674 740 
Fort Worth ........... 10,559 14,668 177 138 138 179 58 9 60 35 
GelvestON .cccccccccses 4,998 5,668 , 23 ois se oe ss oe oe 
ee VPPREEE ETE 10,073 12,091 ae oe es ae ee ee ee oe 
Indianapolis ........... 1,938 1,829 374 1,410 389 469 123 51 24 oe 
Kangas City .....-cec- 31,285 40,160 1,493 1,363 954 216 982 325 1,027 45 
Milwaukee ........++++ 1,569 1,961 42 1,365 9 98 63 1,039 2,539 1,411 
Minneapolis ........... 29,201 34,460 105 3,385 2,632 2,035 5,261 4,943 5,256 4,031 
New Orleans ....+....- 1,411 2,102 28 112 197 27 és 3 108 7 
New York ...-.--eeeeee- 132 455 62 105 16 6 1 1 oe 5 
BHORE 2ccccccccccs ov 96 < oe oe ee oe nw, ee e% 
OUMOMA cocccsccccscces 13,938 17,607 1,450 -. 2,699 662 435 124 803 406 
POOTIR co ccccccccesseces 405 970 27 4,220 51 44 oe oe 274 156 
Philadelphia .........-- 967 2,711 20 453 19 13 84 42 1 1 
St. Louis ....seeeeeeee 6,802 7,028 1,080 2,770 968 476 50 894 423 109 
errr er 891 2,291 138 6 466 125 90 65 296 108 
St. Joseph ..........+- 5,590 6,628 396 432 565 126 oe 9 73 3 
Wichita ....eeceeeccees 6,931 8,808 1 339 73 1 oe ‘a 39 1 
COMBIB 2 .ccccsccceceves a 118 oe 2 46 ee as ar 24 ve 
LakeS vecceeesececeees 283 ee 22 e. ee ee oe oe 
Totals .....---++++: 173,000 219,310 8,014 35,030 14,030 8,718 21,936 17,294 16,081 8,283 





in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran $43.40, 
gray shorts $43.20, mixed car ceilings, del. 
group 3. 

Wichita: Demand about twice as great 
as supply; prices steady at ceiling; bran 
and shorts $36.50 (basis Kansas City). 

Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply inadequate; bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 


steady, supply inadequate; bran and shorts 
continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 


brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, $39.47. 

Toledo: No change, no such thing as 
taking care of demand; no signs of ceiling 
cracking. 


Buffalo: Demand exceptionally strong; 
trend firm; supply improved but unable 
to meet demand; bran, std. midds., flour 
midds., red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds, $41.55. 

New York: Supply light; $46.06. 

Boston: Demand continues strong, but 


mills are unable to take care of anything 


other than previous commitments. Resell- 
ers have no supplies and even ground 
wheat from government is disappearing 


fast, with bookings made subject to seller's 
ability to obtain it. Quotations strong at 
ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $46.17. 
Philadelphia: Demand 
firm; supply moderate; 
spring $45.35 bid; 
winter nominal; 
red dog $45.35. 


moderate; trend 
bran, std. and pure 
hard winter $45.35, soft 
std. and flour midds. and 


Pittsburgh: Demand active and strong; 
trend firm; supply very limited; offerings 
very light; prices firm at ceiling; bran, 


shorts, midds. and red dog $44.10, nominal. 
Atlanta: Demand very strong; practically 
no offerings and amounts of such feeds 
shipped on previous orders or. allocations 
negligible in comparison with demand; 
ground grains continue the mainstay of 
feed mills and feeders. Ground barley and 
ground oats offered in fair amounts, but 
ground wheat getting quite scarce. Gluten 
feed and meal processors reported to be 
operating at near capacity. While output 
is large, it is much below trade needs and 
production is being allocated in a way to 
serve as many customers as possible. Bran 
and gray shorts continue at ceiling of 
$46.30@46.80, with ground feed wheat $50, 
ground oats $68@69, ground barley $65@ 
67, hominy feed $52, rice bran $37.40. 
Nashville: Demand very good for shorts, 
in fact far exceeds the supply; demand for 
bran only fair, but about takes up the 
offerings that are made; prices high at the 


ceilings, both bran and shorts $43.30 in 
straight cars, $44.30 in mixed cars, f.o.b. 
Nashville. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; $36.50. 

Portland: Bran, mill run, shorts and 
midds. $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business continues brisk, with 
plants operating seven days per week 24 
hours per day; more demand is noted 
locally, with plants turning dgwn orders 
for immediate shipment in some _ cases. 


Considerable business 
ment flour, Quotations 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $41.10 ton, ceil- 
ing. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended and white, $41.10, 
midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, with Los Angeles up $1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: Offerings continue 
light, with sales confined largely to lim- 
ited supplies from Kansas and Rocky 
Moutain area, made at ceiling prices f.o.b. 
producing point, freight to be paid by 
buyer. In some cases such millfeed costs 
the buyer around $50 per ton, or about $9 
over coast ceilings, at which basis a fair 
demand exists; all grades at ceilings, $41.24 
@ 41.74. 


Los Angeles: Supply limited; Kansas bran 
$47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
insatiable; Canadian mills producing more 
now than at any time in their history, but 
supply is inadequate; spring wheat millfeed 
exports rigidly restricted and only 50% of 
winter wheat millfeed production may be 
shipped out of the country. Owing to 
scarcity of the latter grain few if any ex- 
port permits are available. They are worth 
$13.50@14 ton. Prices unchanged. Bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. The export 


reported on govern- 


stationary. Red 


very 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 


Vv CT Re em en aeN 











EXPERIENCED BAKERY SALESMAN 
wanted for territory in Michigan; salary 
and bonus plus excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Address 6362, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

SALESMAN WANTED BY STANDARD 
Milling Co., northern half of Indiana; 
prefer one experienced in selling bakery 
and family flour to l.c.l. and car lot trade, 
Apply to 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man by wholesale grocery firm, to travel 
Minnesota-Dakota territory with grocery 
salesmen calling on retail trade. Address 
6328, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn, 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
NR RE RRO, Vv SN NR PH 
HEAD MILLER SEEKS POSITION, MIGHT 


go as second miller. Address 6368, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
good 100- to 300-bbl mill; second job 
considered in larger mill; available now. 


Address Box 116, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
eastern Pennsylvania and central New 
York state wholesale grocers, bakers and 
jobbers, desires position working this ter- 
ritory for well-established spring wheat 


Anamoose, N. 




















mill. Address 6367, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv ] 
100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 
active concern; owner selling because of 
physical disability. For particulars ad- 
dress ‘‘Manitoba,’’ care The Northwestern 
Miller, 1991 T.umsden Building, Toronto, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 














K C SACK CLEANER COMPLETE AND 
in very good condition. Fargo Bakery 
Co., 717 Eighth St N, Fargo, N. D. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v nti teeantettnieeemeenniimmnionall 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 











—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLS WANTED 


v 

WILL” PURCHASE ESTABLISHED SPE- 
cialty flour mill. Write in detail. Ad- 
dress 6375, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn, 

















BAGS WANTED 


OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COTTON BAGS—any 
size from 3 lbs up. ALSO SCRAP COTTON BAGS, 
Torn, Soiled or Water Damaged; any quantity. 
Need this Material to supply WAR INDUSTRIES. 
CONTAINER PRODUCTS CO. 
2688 E. 37th St., Clevelend 15, Ohio 




















SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS Car efully Sel ect ed— Coun try-Run 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- — 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: MILLING WHEAT 
J Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo BRAN e MIDDLINGS 
Spring bran ......-++++++ Soo y drapes $..0 — a re, ae ARPES. STARR $.... — Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere | 
d winter bran .....- eo cece . ccoce@ucece e ) 37. . le osew ees s 
geanéard mlddlings® veeee eeee@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@..-- 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 ae ay A co EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. |}. 
Flour middlingst ........ «---@40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 Pp ’ . SALINA, KANSAS 
Red Gog .ccccccccccccces ery Sk ee A ee ee «+ ++@39.47  ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran .....+-.+++:. $49.00@ 50.00 atthe 47 Paynes einer Saath sitet: Sesh 
Hard winter bran ......- errs Pere cece 5. eeee Ques coce@ueee esen éeee eace 
Soft winter bran ...... GricSivnn Gigs Bae te 1 @ae.t0 The Wamego Milling Co. A CME RY E 
Standard middlings* .00@ 50. eee 5. ooes e eee eWoses er 600 
Flour middlingst ......- tags ee 1 Rs Weber ++e+@43.09 ....@43.30 WAMEGO, KANSAS WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Red Gog ..ccsccccccsccee cove Queene rr: \e seve ° cooelwecce cave veces 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour All Grades 
Toronto ...... eee $.26-@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING co. 
(qWinnipeg ....... «..-@28.00 «++-@29.00 vooe coce CONNECTIONS DESIRED WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Manufactures the Choicest spring 


wheat flour under Laboratory and 


Bake Shop control for your com- 


plete satisfaction. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis 


Leading “Rarents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


MARITIME 
INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


VHT HTN OHNE E HERON TENE HERETO wr h ett 


Country-Milled 
‘from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat © 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





& 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 





KY, MILLING CO, 
NN, KANSAS * 


Ue Sees Acree 
Pg ee a e i 








a 
ce ee 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 





price is $45.50 ton, basis Montreal freights, 
Canadian funds, which is the equivalent of 
the Boston ceiling. 

Winnipeg: No change in situation; de- 
mand keen and all available supplies from 
western Canada moving freely, chiefly to 
eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand exceptionally strong; due to this 
heavy purchasing care is being exercised 
both by western flour mills and by dealers 
in their methods of distributing supplies 
in order that there will be enough to go 
around. Local stocks only adequate to fill 
immediate orders and no dealers have been 
able to aveumulate supplies whereas nor- 
mally they would be buying heavily at this 
time of the year for fall and winter orders. 
Prices holding firm on a cash car basis are 
$29.80 for bran, $30.80 for shorts and $33 
for midds. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Trade 
still holding back so far as forward con- 
tracting is concerned. Current sales prin- 
cipally car lots for near-by shipment. Buy- 
ers fight against paying advanced levels. 
Directions good. Pure white rye flour $2.98 
@3.08 per sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneap- 
oliz, pure medium $2.88@2.98, pure dark 
$2.65 @ 2.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark $2.30 
@ 2.37. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure 
$3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 

Chicago; Only a small scattered business 
reported. Directions only fair; white pat- 
ent rye $2.99@3.08, medium  §$2.89@2.98, 
dark $2.30@2.75. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, ruling 
firm and higher during the early part of 
last week, but developing weakness later, 
with the advances finally lost and prices 
showing comparatively little net change at 
the close; white patent, $3.20@3.30. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; white $3.35, medium $3.25, dark 
$3.05. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$3.29, medium $3.19, dark $2.99, rye meal 
$3.09. 

New York: Sales indicated at the lower 
end of the price range; high levels com- 
mand little interest; pure white patents 
Sept. 24 $3.11@3.36. 


medium 
straight 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Because of labor shortage 
or a lull in buying, some macaroni manu- 
facturers are beginning to cancel shipping 


directions, or asking mills to hold back 
shipments wherever possible. Prices still 
at ceilings, so mills not forcing offerings 


and new bookings light. An occasional cus- 
tomer comes into market for a car or two. 
There are isolated cases where buyers put 
off contracting until the last moment, and 
mills are doing what they can to accom- 
modate these if their bids are anywhere 
near in line with market. 

In the week ended Sept. 25, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 198,343 sacks 
durum products against 197,454 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Business continues exceedingly 
quiet; directions fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75 
@3.76, standard No. 1 $3.65@3.66. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet; prices show 
no important change; offerings, while mod- 
erate, are ample; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 
regular $3.92. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 fancy $3.98, 
No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; sales volume light 
and held at ceilings; considerable new sales 


volume expected to insure future avail- 
ability; shipping directions good; trend 
firm; supply ample; No. 1 $3.99, durum 
fancy patent $3.99, macaroni flour $3.73, 


first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Novitivestern Miller 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of rolled oats 
and oatmeal light. Some plants are closed 
down because the labor to keep them in 
operation is not available. Ceiling keeps 
prices steady. Quotations Sept. 25: rolled 
oats $3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, To- 
ronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand fair for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Supplies on hand about equal 
to demand. Plants operating only part 
time. Quotations Sept. 25: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 27 at $5.35 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





September 29, 1943 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 24, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 49,430 1,221 10,896 11,684 
Private terminals a< es 39 2 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 



































TOON ccvovece 49,430 1,221 10,935 11,686 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster - 17,132 ot 120 59 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WROTE cccdores 13,848 ee 9 94 
Churchill ....... 2,043 oe ee ee 
VROCOTER seccccccs 1,027 ee ine ° 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

TORMES  cecocese 84,691 1,221 11,064 11,839 
TORE GOO cccvces 170,770 107 887 3,211 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 65,233 51 1,623 1,484 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GUM GER cecess 272 oe 17 6 

WOO csvasace 5,505 51 1,640 1,490 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EME sc ccdosccs 3,916 +» 1,600 792 

POO.  becavisesne 377 6 726 484 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GEG GEV. sewone 160 ie 14 21 

BOS . cixnnans 4,453 6 2,340 1,297 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 24, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 31,793 647 17,355 13,741 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
orm Gliv. .cccee 971 ee 206 133 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 24, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 37,571 806 14,015 10,006 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFR GEV. ccccce 2,675 ee 160 116 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Sept. 25, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
2,103 897 150 80 2,523 2,617 
787 986 452 165 1,276 1,872 


Minneapolis. 
Duluth...... 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
25, in bushels (0000's omitted): 





° Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 440 ee oe oe 
ED. 00.6: 6 0eeua 636 o. oe os 
OD. 456s 0.0008 1,685 918 111 456 

ME witenaees 98 301 eo 96 
Cie 101 - on 164 
NOW ZOOM ccusecs 967 oe 

Se 473 
Philadelphia 1,154 os ee ee 
GE awsewersces 420 ee o% 98 

-.... MTT’ 5,974 1,219 111 754 
Sept. 18, 1943.... 5,671 791 111 1,311 
Sept. 26, 1942.... 12,281 o» 111 14 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 25, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis — es 19,860 8,450 
Kansas City .. 8650 1,825 3,750 3,300 
Philadelphia .. 720 480 Te a> 
Milwaukee .... 30 60 3,870 3,560 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


wa Week ending———_.. 
Sept. 11 Sept.18 Sept. 25 
Five mills ...... 30,430 *29,779 *31,089 


*Four mills. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at°the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Sept. 18, 1943, and Sept. 19, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American-, -—in bond— 
Sept.18 Sept.19 Sept.18 Sept.19 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 211,125 267,506 6,130 15,796 
CORR vo cccees 9,184 39,166 és ee 
OQete cncccess 15,332 9,048 924 168 
, ee 23,365 18,164 868 935 
Barley ...... 19,887 9,174 1,389 29 
Flaxseed .... 3,106 3,667 ee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 18 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000 bus); corn, 
188,000 (5,671,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 
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Wincoip 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 














Millers’ Bridge, Paris (From a Fourteenth Century Manuscript) 


FLOATING FLOUR MILLS 


(Continued from page 6.) 
this period they invariably appear, being 
marked as boats moored in the stream 
near the Grand Pont, the present Pont- 
au-Change. 

In 1258, when Etienne Boileau record- 
ed the “Registres des Mestiers at Mar- 
chandises de la ville de Paris,” a curi- 
ous enactment regarding the floating 
mills was recited: 

“The millers of Great Bridge shall 
not unloose (or unmoor) any mills. But 
if any one do this, and the millers who 
are set adrift complain to the sergeant 
who supervises the Great Bridge mills 
on behalf of the Chapter of Notre Dame, 
the offender shall pay sixpence fine, with 
cost of damages caused to the mill set 
adrift. If the complaint be made to 
the sergeant of the Chapter, the offender 
shall pay to the Chapter a fine of two 
shillings and sixpence Paris money, of 
which sum the masters of the mills 
shall have sixpence amends and the 
priests of the Chapter the remainder.” 

These mills seem to have been torn 
down at the destruction of the bridge 
in 1296, and replaced by structural mills 
built beneath the arches, as shown in the 
victure captioned “Millers’ Bridge.” But 


about five centuries later floating mills 
again appeared in the Seine. The accom- 
panying diagrams were provided with this 
contemporary description: 

Fig. 1 shows the general aspect of the 
mill with the water-wheel, and a plat- 
form in the rear of it, upon which one of 
the millers is standing; this was the re- 
ceiving and despatching platform. Fig. 
2 is a section amidships looking aft; the 
steps leading to the hopper and the top 
of the stones are here seen, and a miller 
is represented dressing the upper stone, 
raised on edge for the purpose. Fig. 3 
is a section amidships looking forward: 
GG is a platform running across the 
boat from side to side: up the first flight 
of stairs a miller is seen carrying grain 
toward the hopper, P: the millstones are 
marked O; trough for receiving flour, 
S; bin, Y; cable or rope for raising mill- 
stone for dressing, Z; chopper, T: at 
the left-hand corner of the millstone 
casing, beside the miller, is seen the 
usual small signal bell. In Fig. 4, a 
longitudinal section, the position of the 
mill is more clearly shown, the hopper 
surmounting it in this case being lettered 
Q. Fig. 5 is a general plan, showing the 
same details: II, water-wheels on both 
sides of the boat, turning the shaft K; 

















Floating Mills on the Seine (Figures 1, 2 and 3) 





RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 


> 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
has extra 
bread-making qualities 


The 82 years which have elapsed 
since the founding of the Montana 
Flour Mills Company have been the 
years of the state’s development as the 
third largest wheat producer in_ the 
Union, and during this period Mon- 
tana Hard Wheat has established a 
national reputation for the quality of 
the flour which can be made therefrom. 

Starting our milling operations with 
the very beginning of commercial wheat 
production, we have during these 32 
years devoted constant study, the best 
of mechanical equipment, and intensive 











laboratory research towards the objec- 
tive of milling from this fine wheat 
those extra bread-making qualities 
which it is recognized as possessing. 

It is against this simple background 
that we modestly claim that SAP- 
PHIRE FLOUR reflects to the ut- 
most the quality of the wheat from 
which it is milled. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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IVS IN THE RECORD | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 


LONDON, ENGLAND London 











CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











pee eee Se Bs Be ee ee 


TE 


OATMEAL 





se eee 








MILL at SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


—— oe 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


es Offices: VAN VER - ( 9ARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


PEG - TORONT > HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN VER 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 



































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


REGISTERED 


PURITY Cause STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=n UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 














Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 














MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“DOMFLOUR” 

















Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 





- JUTE 4 > gave 
we BAGS corn 

- BAGS - BAGS 

| COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 











The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


I A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


GRAIN 
(. FEEDS 


9) Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 








Since 1857 


James, Hichardson & bons 


Z 4 M / T é a 









WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


A 


\ 














TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sasnia 





TORONTO, CANADA 








& 





> 





QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the - a 


MAIN TAINED 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” CABLE —_— 
Montreal USED 





SINCE 


1887 


ne Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TORONTO, 


OTTAWA, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 
CALGARY, 


Offices: 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, 


VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 








— 2 ean oe 


(Figures 4 and 5) 


Millers 








Janiculum Mills and Bridge. Rome 


L, cogwheel N, which latter actuates the 
vertical trundle-head O, from which the 
spindle rises to the millstones. The total 
length of the boat was about 60 yards, 
the length of the house being sbout 43 
yards. 

The city of Lyons, until about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, was 
almost entirely provided with flour by 
floating mills, there being no convenient 
facilities for other watermills. Wind- 
mills had been abandoned on account 
of the impossibility of protecting them 





Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA”“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


from frequent storms. 

In Great Britain the only authentic 
record of the establishment of floating 
mills on a large scale appears to be that 
of their twice being attempted, and each 
time speedily abandoned, on the Thames. 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 





The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


POO SS OOOO OOOO OCCU OC OCCCCCCCCCCCOCCCCCOTCOCCCVCC?T 
PPPPP PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP FF PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPI PPD DPD DPA Ie 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Cable Address: ““WoLmacs”’ 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON 00., LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Blde.. Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








winwneipee o vaneeouver 


, A to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. aos WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 














oldest and largest 





















THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COMPANY, LIMITED 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 hae sage 5 together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti fM 

Idaho and Washington, emmy the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 












FOR UNIFORM FLOURS’* 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














, ot. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Peer 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“D iamond Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS = Yeek OFFICES - 
hi 1 ew Yor Nashville Peo 
= ‘Tots a Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











Spring Wheat Durum Wheat 


Flour MILLERS Flour and Semolina 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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NICE PRESENT 


“When you quarreled today, you let 
your husband have the last word. That 
was very unusual.” 

“IT know it. But I want to give him a 
little pleasure. It’s his birthday.” 

vv 
UNSUCCESSFUL 

Hubby (at golden wedding)—Well, 
dear, all the years have flitted by, and 
I haven’t deceived you yet, have I? 

Wife—No, John, but goodness knows 
you’ve tried hard enough. 

v ¥ 
MUSH 

Eskimo—What would you say, darling, 
if I told you I pushed my dog team for 
a thousand miles through ice and snow 
just to tell you that I love you? 

Eskimoette—I’d say that was a lot of 
mush.—U.S.S. Pennsylvania Keystone. 

v ¥ 
BUSY BOY 

“Have you seen Dick since he gradu- 
ated from college?” 

“Yeah, saw him last week.” 

“What’s he taking up now?” 

“Oh, about a shovelful at a time!” 


¥ ¥ 


Then there was the hillbilly couple who 
thought they might not have been legally 
married because her father had no 
license for the shotgun. 

¥ ¥ 
THATS ONE WAY 

Astronomy Prof—Young man, how 
do you like Venus? 

Young Man—Red hot, sir, and cov- 
ered with mustard and sauerkraut. 


¥ ¥ 
MEOw ! 


“What do you think of my new fur 
coat? I’m putting on the dog, eh?” 

“Well, it looks more like cat!” 

¥ ¥ 
OH OH » 

Doctor—I can’t find any cause for 
your complaint. I think it’s due to 
drinking. 

Patient—Okay, TYll come back some 
time when you’re sober! 


¥ OY 


And there was the Scotchman who 
bought only one spur. He figured if one 
side of the horse went the other was 
sure to follow. 

¥ ¥ 
You win! 

A doctor and a lawyer were arguing 
over their respective professions. “I 
don’t say that all lawyers are crooks,” 
said the doctor, “but you'll have to ad- 
mit that the legal profession doesn’t 
make angels of men.” 

“You’re right,” answered the lawyer, 
“you doctors certainly have the better 
of us there!” 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO” 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Joseph, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 'S S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 



































GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Z Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. Cable Address: “Grarns,’”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN McCONNELL & REID LTD. 
Established 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers aseemaniane Gaseow 
Cory Build IMPORTERS Subscription Room, LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, £.C.3 | Seething Lane enaem, 56.9 Cable Address: “CaMELiia,” Glasgow 
Cutt Atti: “Saini? hasten PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & Cco., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, Cc. 5 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
eenepent, aveneeet. aneeres. 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, ol . sy ” 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
1 : 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Ce Lato Weemenens,” Gaagew. Cables: “Pump,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
17. Coun Mushenen Gham _ rae FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
oar en “Lanpee:. & C.3 og Pee A LONDON. E. C.3 Baltic Chambers OFFICES ALSO AT 
one 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street GRASCON | LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London ° —— Street ee ow a a 
J.M.&C.M.HAMM | FARQUHAR BROTHERS | ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FORMERLY FLOUR MERCHANTS . FLOUR IMPORTERS 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street = GLASGOW,C. 2 ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
ieiteaitiaitains tabi ; 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. C. I. F. business much preferred. ie f Cable Add ’ Gains 

Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow Cable Address: “DirLoma,” Glasgow ean Riverside 

‘ ROBERT NEILL, LTD. Buy and Sell 
FEEDSTUFFS-™2ee' ir 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Sg weekly WANT ADS 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 a ae 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








Low Grades and We are always in the Market for Francis M. Franco 
Millfeed es ae ee ee J. H. BLAKE 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY F LOUR 


Stinnielie, Wen. 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange, NEW YORK FLOUR 














————-) ae ene 
onnson-her ert 0. e Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Broker and Merchandiser S. R. STRISIK CO. 
F I oO U IR DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Flour Mill Agents « 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO seine Bias 5 tag PR ety Ry lis Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & KNIGHTOR H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. HUBERT J. HORAN 
LARSEN CO. FOR FLOUR . FLOUR roreicn FJLOUR  ponestic 
All FLOUR Grades NEW YORK BOSTON “Nee te Ge 31st and Market Streets 











410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA J. F. Reilly, Mer. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Low Grades «Second Clears J.J. SHEVELOVE Broenniman Company KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Your Offers Solicited COMMISSION BROKERAGE Gunpnnenerete Flour Brokers 
The New Century Company Flour and Semolina FLOUR OMAHA, NEB. 
3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. Representing Highest Class Mills revaatate 





Cable Address: “CENTURY” 274 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK New York City and San Francisco 











Wyner ot FEEDS or an xinas PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. PEEK BROS. BREY & SHARPLESS 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. FLOUR BROKER Flour Brokers FLOUR 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N. J. LITTLE ROCK ‘. ARKANSAS The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































EXTRA HOUR 







_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDOomM 


FL “GLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 


you want a flour which will stand- 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 94th year 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mituime Co., Inman, Kan. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


eats fanny eh amen Co. 
KPORT, N. Y. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Copeetty CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbl: OKLA. “Washita” 
ieee of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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THE MILLER CARRIES A DOUBLE BURDEN 


Today’s conditions are tremendously increasing the demands on the miller’s 





time and energy. 

In addition to his regular production responsibilities, he may be plagued 
with manpower shortage, transportation delays, inability to secure new equip- 
ment or to get old equipment repaired and other troublesome problems. 

He needs all the assistance that can be given him in his big task of getting 
maximum production to help meet America’s food demands. 

Fortunately, problems of color improvement, maturity and enrichment need 
not be a serious burden to the miller. With the help of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A, you can pro- 
duce a flour brilliantly white, well-matured, and properly 


enriched with essential nutrients. NA - 103 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 


At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 


Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 








